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PREFACE 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  indicate  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  by  which  any  true 
reform  or  development  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church 
must  be  made.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writers  that 
nothing  is  more  important  at  the  present  time  than 
to  call  attention  to  principles. 

In  a  volume  of  independent  Essays,  where  each 
writer  is  responsible  only  for  what  he  has  written, 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition  is  not  altogether 
undesirable,  as  it  testifies  to  the  fundamental  agree- 
ment which  exists  between  them.  The  Editor's 
chief  regret  is  that  the  book  was  not  issued  sooner ; 
he  trusts  that  it  may  be  of  service  in  directing 
public  opinion  on  the  relation  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  laity  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church. 

It  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  following 
Essays  have  appeared  in  part  in  the  English  Church 
Review,  and  that  the  Chapter  on  Newman's  Essay  on 
Consulting  the  Laity  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet 
by  the  Church  Self-Government  Association. 
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THE    PLACE    OF   THE    LAITY 
IN  THE  CHURCH 

i 

THE  APOSTOLIC  COUNCIL  OF  JERUSALEM 
By  the  EDITOR 

NOW  that  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  laity 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  has  come 
into  popular  discussion,  it  is  natural  that  fresh 
study  should  be  given  to  New  Testament  precedent. 

Attention  is,  therefore,  being  directed  to  the 
first  deliberative  assembly  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church;  that  which  is  commonly  called' 
the  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  brought  about 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
The  Church  of  Antioch,  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Paul,  had  developed  Christian  principles  inde- 
pendently of  the  distinctive  observances  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  This  independent  development 
advanced  harmoniously  until  it  was  disturbed  by 
the  arrival  of  some  Jewish  Christians,  who  insisted 
that  the  Jewish  observances  were  an  obligation  upon 
all  Christian  people.     These  teachers   arrived  from 
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Judaea : !  They  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.2  But  what  position  they  occupied 
there  is  not  known.  What  is  certain  is  that  their 
mission  to  Antioch  was  unauthorized  and  self- 
imposed.  But  it  was  influential.  So  influential, 
indeed,  that  "  the  brethren  appointed  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  and  certain  other  of  them  should  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  elders  about 
this  question."  3 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Church 
of  Antioch  was  here  consulting  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem. And  the  incident  has  been  described  as  a 
daughter  Church  consulting  the  mother  Church  of 
Christendom.  Or  sometimes  as  a  friendly  confer- 
ence between  two  neighbour  Churches,  both  of 
which  are  assumed  to  have  been  independent  and 
self-contained. 

But  this  is  not  what  the  narrative  relates.  It 
is  not  said  that  the  messengers  from  the  Church  of 
Antioch  were  sent  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  sent  "  to  the  Apostles 
and  elders."  That  is  to  say  the  application  was 
not  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  not  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  but  to  the  clergy 
only,  who  are  specified  as  consisting  of  the  Apostles 
and  elders.  It  was  neither  a  case  of  a  friendly 
conference  between  neighbouring  communions  nor 
of  a  daughter  consulting  the  mother  Church.  It  was 
a  reference  to  Apostles  and  elders.  If  St.  Peter, 
St.  James  and  St.  John  had  at  this  time  been  resid- 
ing in  Antioch,  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  no 

1  Acts  xv.  i.  8  Acts  xv.  24. 

3  Ver.  2. 
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mission  would  have  been  sent  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
important  to  lay  stress  on  this,  because  the  real 
motive  of  the  mission  of  the  delegates  to  Jerusalem 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  Apostolic  authority. 
That  the  elders  are  mentioned  as  well  as  the  Apostles 
does  not  militate  against  this  explanation.  For  the 
elders  were  the  Apostles'  chosen  assistants  in  the 
ministry.  Accordingly  the  reference  from  Antioch 
is  to  the  Apostolic  ministry  gathered  at  Jerusalem. 
This  fact,  that  the  deputation  from  Antioch  was 
not  sent  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  but  to  the 
Apostles  and  elders,  leads  us  to  anticipate  that  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem  will  consist  of  those  people 
to  whom  the  deputation  was  sent,  and  of  such 
people  only.  In  other  words,  since  it  is  the  Apostles 
and  elders  who  are  to  be  consulted,  it  is  they,  and 
they  only,  who  will  constitute  the  official  assembly 
and  give  the  official  reply. 


The  scene  is  now  transferred  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
there  was  held  a  preliminary  conference.1 

There  was,  first,  a  formal  reception  of  the  messen- 
gers from  Antioch.  The  delegates  were  officially 
welcomed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  entire  congre- 
gation. "  They  were  received  of  the  Church  and  the 
Apostles  and  the  elders."  This  form  of  statement 
shows  how  official  the  reception  was.  Every 
element  in  the  Church  combines  to  honour  them. . 
Unless,  indeed,  the  passage  points  to  public  and 
private  meetings.2 

1  Ver.  4.  a  Cf.  Gal.  ii.  2. 
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Secondly,  the  delegates  gave  an  account  to  the 
meeting  of  their  missionary  labours.  "  They  re- 
hearsed all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them." 
This  account  of  their  successes  at  Antioch  was 
evidently  designed  to  conciliate  the  Jewish  Christian 
conservatives,  by  proving  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
had  blessed  their  labours. 

But,  thirdly,  hereupon  arose  the  adverse  critics, 
who  are  now  described  as  converts  from  the  Phari- 
sees. They  may  have  been  the  very  men  who  had 
disturbed  the  Church  of  Antioch.  If  not  they  were 
men  of  the  same  opinions.  Thus  the  element  of 
controversy  was  introduced. 

So  far  is  the  preliminary  conference. 

II 

The  actual  Council  followed.  "  And  the  Apostles 
and  the  elders  were  gathered  together  to  consider 
of  this  matter."  * 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  laity  were  present.  St. 
Irenaeus  believed  that  they  were  there.  But  the 
sentence  shows  that  this  is  a  different  meeting  from 
the  preliminary  conference.  The  two  statements 
should  be  carefully  contrasted.  The  delegates  were 
"  received  by  the  Church  and  the  Apostles  and  the 
elders,"  on  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem.  But  now 
"  the  Apostles  and  elders  were  gathered  together  to 
consider  of  this  matter."  There  is  no  mention 
here  of  the  Church  or  gathering  of  the  laity.  If 
they  were  present  they  were  not  officially  deliberat- 
ing. The  discussion  is  obviously  the  function  of 
i  Ver.  6. 
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the  Apostles  and  elders  :  that  is,  of  the  ministry 
as  contrasted  with  the  laity. 

Hereupon  the  discussion  opened.  St  Luke  says 
there  was  "  much  questioning."  *  Between  whom  ? 
Apparently  the  dispute  was  conducted  among  the 
elders  of  the  conservative  type,  who  demanded  that 
Jewish  observances  should  form  an  essential  element 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  perpetuity.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Apostles  of  Jerusalem  did  not  oppose  St. 
Paul's  progressive  tendencies.  St.  Peter's  speech 
shows  this  conclusively. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  "  all  the  multitude  kept 
silence."  2  What  is  meant  by  "  the  multitude  "  ? 
It  has  been  argued  that  this  statement  proves  the 
presence  of  the  laity,  "  since  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  body  of  elders  should  be  called'  the  multitude.'  " 
But  this  is  not  so  inconceivable  after  all ;  for  this 
term,  "  the  multitude,"  is  used  (in  Acts  xxiii.  7) 
to  describe  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Thus 
"  the  multitude  "  may  refer  to  the  elders  or  to  the 
laity.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  determine  this  point 
either  wray,  from  the  sentence  itself. 

What  is  meant  by  their  keeping  "  silence "  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  previous  objectors  were  now 
reduced  to  silence  by  St.  Peter's  speech  ?  or  that 
special  attention  was  paid  to  the  explanations  given 
by  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul  ?  The  words  are 
capable  of  either  reference.  Here,  again,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  either  way  from  the  sentence 
itself. 

But  considering  that  St.  Luke  omits  to  mention 
the  laity  among  those  who  considered  the  matter; 
1  Ver.  7.  2  Ver.  12. 
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that  he  refers  alone  to  the  Apostles  and  the  elders  ; 
he  certainly  implies  not  only  that  the  chief  responsi- 
bility, but  the  real  and  final  responsibility,  rested 
with  those  persons  by  whom,  according  to  his 
report,  the  Council  was  constituted. 

No  reasonable  method  of  interpretation  can  take 
the  words,  "  and  all  the  multitude  kept  silence," 
to  prove  that  the  laity  had  a  share  in  the  discussions. 
Nor  can  those  words  be  made  to  bring  the  laity  in  to 
deliberate,  when  St.  Luke  expressly  says  that  "  the 
Apostles  and  the  elders  were  gathered  together  to 
consider  of  this  matter."  If  St.  Luke  had  meant 
that  the  entire  Church,  the  whole  body  of  the  laity, 
had  equal  deliberative  rights  in  a  Council,  is  it 
conceivable  that  he  would  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  has  actually  done  ? 

Then,  again,  how  significant  it  is  that  no  speeches 
are  reported  at  all,  and  no  names  of  any  persons 
given,  except  those  of  the  Apostles  !  Even  the 
elders,  whoever  they  were,  held  a  very  subordinate 
position. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  alone  are 
reported.  It  has  always  been  felt  that  there  is 
something  in  the  tone  of  St.  James's  concluding 
speech  unmistakably  deliberative  and  authorita- 
tive :  "  Wherefore  my  judgment  is."  *  St.  James 
threw  the  weight  of  his  great  authority  on  the  same 
side  with  the  other  Apostles. 

Moreover,  this  Apostolic  agreement  was  conclu- 
sive. The  opposition  disappeared.  No  opposing 
voice  was  raised  after  the  Apostles  had  spoken. 
Why  was  this  ?  WTas  it  because  every  one  was 
1  Acts  xv.  19. 
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convinced  by  their  arguments,  or  silenced  by  their 
authority  ? 

There  is  not  a  trace,  so  far,  of  lay  influence  or 
lay  authority  in  the  whole  course  of  this  Apostolic 
Council. 

Ill 

The  decision  of  the  Council  was  achieved.  There 
remained  the  practical  business  of  circulating  the 
decrees,  of  making  the  decision  known.  And  at 
this  point  the  function  of  the  laity  reappears. 
"  Then  it  seemed  good  to  the  Apostles  and  the 
elders,  with  the  whole  Church,  to  choose  men  out 
of  their  company."  x  Here,  then,  while  it  was  only 
"  the  Apostles  and  the  elders  "  who  had  been  offi- 
cially "  gathered  together  to  consider  of  this  matter,"2 
the  whole  Church,  that  is,  the  laity,  now  began 
to  take  an  active  part.  It  has  been  sometimes 
thought  that  the  somewhat  peculiar  construction 
of  the  phrase,  "  the  Apostles  and  the  elders  with 
the  Church,"  was  deliberately  meant  to  imply  a 
distinction  of  function  between  the  clergy  and  laity. 
For  why  did  not  St.  Luke  write,  "  the  Apostles 
and  the  elders  and  the  whole  Church  "  ?  That 
St.  Luke  intended  a  distinction  of  function  is  quite 
possible.  The  Council  had  passed  its  decisions. 
The  laity  are  now  called  upon  to  co-operate  with 
the  practical  work  of  circulating  the  decrees.  It  is 
not  said  that  they  are  invited  to  endorse  the  decrees. 
That  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  the  natural 
result   of  the  Apostolic  authority.      The  laity  of 

1  Ver.  22.  2  Ver.  6. 
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Jerusalem  could  certainly  possess  no  right  of  veto 
on  the  decisions  of  the  Apostles.  To  suppose  that 
the  laity  could  reject  what  the  Apostles  had  deter- 
mined is  to  rewrite  the  New  Testament  on  principles 
contrary  to  those  which  it  contains. 

What  the  laity  do  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
is  (i)  to  agree  that  a  letter  should  be  sent  conveying 
the  decisions  ;  (2)  to  unite  in  selecting  the  messengers 
by  whom  the  letter  should  be  carried. 

In  these  ways  they  were  giving  practical  effect 
to  the  Council's  decision  ;  and  they  were  certainly 
implying  their  own  adherence  to  the  decrees. 

Before  considering  the  contents  of  the  Council's 
letter  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  the  original 
text.  According  to  the  Authorized  Version  the 
authors  of  that  letter  were  "  the  Apostles  and  elders 
and  brethren."  This  version  makes  the  Letter  or 
Decree  of  the  Council  emanate  from  three  distinct 
groups,  the  Apostles,  the  presbyters  and  the  laity. 
In  that  case  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  are  made 
responsible  for  the  Council's  Decree  :  the  document 
being  a  joint  product  resting  on  their  combined 
authority.  But  the  Revised  Version  translates  the 
passage  :  "  The  Apostles  and  the  elder  brethren." 
This  translation  is  based  on  the  ancient  text. 
This  was  the  text  which  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century  in  the  writings  of  St.  Irenseus.1 
It  is  found  in  a  very  remarkably  strong  combination 
of  principal  Greek  MSS.,  the  Sinai  tic,  the  Alexan- 
drine, the  Vatican  and  Codex  Bezse.2  It  is  found 
in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  some  oriental  versions. 

1  Iren.,  III.  xii.   17. 

2  Tischendorf,  Ed.  viii,  1872,  p.   133. 
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There  can  be,  therefore,  no  question  that  the  text 
which  is  the  base  of  the  Revised  Version  is  im- 
measurably the  better  attested.  So  far  as  MS. 
evidence  goes  the  Revised  Version  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  true  reading.  It  has  indeed  been  sug- 
gested that,  in  spite  of  this  overwhelming  textual 
authority  against  it,  the  reading  of  the  Authorized 
Version  may  still  be  true  ;  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
original  text  may  have  been  altered  for  dogmatic 
and  ecclesiastical  reasons.  Those  who  advocated 
the  admissibility  of  laymen  to  membership  in 
Councils  of  the  Church  would  quote  the  text 
as  it  is  in  the  Authorized  Version ;  those  who 
opposed  such  claims  would  quote  the  text  as  it 
stands  in  the  Revised.  So  it  has  been  suggested. 
The  abstract  possibility  is  difficult  to  deny.  But 
there  is  no  historic  trace  of  any  such  dispute  on  the 
textual  evidence.  Indeed  the  idea  is  an  anachron- 
ism. It  reads  back  into  a  primitive  time  a  dispute 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  then  existed.  The 
German  historian  Neander,  who  certainly  will  not  be 
accused  of  sacerdotal  tendencies,  held  that  the  read- 
ing "  the  Apostles  and  elders,  Christian  brethren," 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  hierarchical  influences.  "  Its 
antiquity  is  too  great :  for  we  find  it  in  Irenaeus." 
A  highly  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
reading  "  the  Apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  " 
was  given  long  ago  by  Dr.  Potter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  uncommonness  of  the  phrase 
elders-brethren  might  occasion  some  unskilful  transcriber 
to  insert  the  particle  and  between  them  to  make  the  sense, 
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as  he  might  think,  more  clear  or  perfect ;  and  having 
crept  into  the  text,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  should 
afterwards  be  recommended  by  the  seeming  easiness  of  the 
expression  to  most  of  the  transcribers  who  followed.  But 
it  was  not  there  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus." 

It  is  not  really  doubtful  that  the  text  which  the 
Authorized  Version  translates  is  not  the  original. 
It  is  the  Revised  Version  which  represents  the  true. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  a  whole  series  of  modern 
critics.  It  is  the  text  accepted  by  Tischendorf, 
Hort,  Neander,  Alford,  Nosgen,  Zockler,  and  many 
others. 

The  Authorized  Version  is  mistaken.  It  has 
led  many  readers  to  suppose  that  laymen  took  part 
in  sanctioning  the  Apostolic  decrees.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  a  considerable  number  of 
theologians,  who  were  not  aware  that  the  Authorized 
Version  represented  an  inferior  text,  have  confessed 
themselves  quite  unable  to  reconcile  the  place  which 
it  assigned  to  the  laity,  with  the  distinct  statement 
which  St.  Luke  had  previously  made,  that  it  was 
the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  apparently  they  alone, 
who  came  together  officially  to  consider  the  subject. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  example,  observes  that 
this  place  is  urged  to  prove  the  right  of  the  laity 
to  vote  in  Councils  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop 
did  not  know  that  the  text  was  mistaken.  But  he 
felt  convinced  that  such  a  theory  could  not  be 
harmonized  with  what  St.  Luke  had  already  told  us. 
Jeremy  Taylor  was,  therefore,  in  perplexity.  He 
was  certain,  from  the  whole  drift  of  the  narrative, 
that  the  laity  neither  decided  the  question  nor 
authorized   the   decree.     He   observed   that   such 
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a  theory  "  is  against  the  Catholic  practice  of  the 
Church,"  x  which  he  maintained  was  "  certainly 
the  best  exposition  of  such  places."  He  noted  that 
in  Acts  xvi.  the  decision  is  expressly  called  "  decrees 
judged  by  the  Apostles  and  elders." 

The  text  as  now  revised  makes  St.  Luke's  account 
consistent  throughout.  %s  " 

There  is  a  further  sentence  in  the  Council's  letter 
which  ought  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Judaizers  who  had  disturbed  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  the  letter  says,  "  to  whom  we 
gave  no  commandment."  2  Who  are  meant  by 
"  we  "  ?  It  has  been  said  that  "  we  "  represents 
the  Apostles  and  the  elders  and  the  whole  Church. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  the  revised  superscription 
of  the  letter  does  not  admit.  "  We  "  must  mean 
the  Apostles  and  the  elders.  It  must  mean  what  it 
means  all  through  the  letter.  Thus,  when  we  read, 
"  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to 
lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things,"  3  the  pronoun  "  us "  cannot  refer  to 
the  laity  of  Jerusalem.  They  had  no  authority 
whatever  over  the  laity  of  Antioch. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  this  Assembly 
at  Jerusalem  ought  not  to  be  called  a  Council  but 
rather  a  friendly  conference  between  the  neighbour 
Churches. 

We  certainly  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
ascribing  to  an  earlier   age    associations  and  ideas 


1  Bishop     Jeremy   Taylor,    Episcopacy   Asserted,    §  41 
Works,  v.  173,  174. 

2  Acts  xv.  24.  3  Ver.  28. 
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which  strictly  belong  only  to  a  later  period.  Un- 
doubtedly everything  has  its  beginnings.  The 
stereotyped  regulations  of  the  age  of  the  Councils 
cannot  without  gross  anachronism  be  transferred  to 
the  primitive  assembly  of  the  Apostolic  days.  There 
were  as  yet  no  precedents.  So  far  the  reminder  of 
the  necessity  of  caution  is  valuable.  Nevertheless  in 
all  essentials  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  was  a  Council 
of  the  Church,  and  the  precedent  of  all  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  assemblies. 

Moreover,  to  call  it  a  friendly  conference  seems 
entirely  inaccurate.  For  there  was  in  it  an  un- 
questionable element  of  authority  such  as  no  meeting 
of  neighbours  could  justify.  An  assembly  which 
wrote  those  words,  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  other  burden  than 
those  necessary  things,  was  certainly  assuming  a 
much  higher  authority  than  belongs  to  a  friendly 
conference. 

IV 

The  principles,  therefore,  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  are  : — 

That  a  local  Church  in  difficulties  made  applica- 
tion, not  to  another  local  Church  as  such  but  to  the 
Apostles  and  the  presbyters,  and  to  them  alone. 

That  the  Council  which  assembled  to  consider 
the  application  consisted  of  the  clergy,  and  none 
other,  as  its  constituent  elements  and  deliberative 
members. 

That  the  decree  which  was  issued  was  issued 
exclusively  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles  and  elders, 
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and  is  expressly  spoken  of  afterwards  as  "  ordained 
by  the  Apostles  and  elders."  x 

That  the  laity  took  part  in  preliminary  confer- 
ences, were  silent  witnesses  and  hearers  of  the 
Council,  and  co-operated  in  the  practical  dissemina- 
tion of  decisions  which  they  did  not  make. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  in  the  procedure 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  to  ascribe  a  deliberative 
function  to  the  laity  in  matters  of  Faith,  or  in  the 
passing  of  regulations  and  decrees  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  Faith  is  involved. 

1  Acts  xvi.  4. 


II 

THE  DIOCESAN  SYNOD 
By  the  EDITOR 

SINCE  the  Church  consists  of  Bishops,  priests, 
and  laity,  all  these  three  elements  will  have  their 
distinct  relationship  to  the  Church's  Councils  or 
assemblies  for  deliberation.  Each,  therefore,  of 
these  three  must  be  considered.  But  it  is  simpler 
to  consider  first  the  place  of  Bishops  and  priests 
in  Councils,  and  to  give  a  separate  study  to  the 
place  of  the  laity  in  the  same. 

The  assemblies  of  the  Church  for  deliberation  are 
of  two  easily  distinguished  kinds  :  those  in  which  a 
single  Bishop  gathers  his  priests  together  ;  and 
those  in  which  the  Bishops  themselves  assemble. 
The  first  are  the  Diocesan  Synods  ;  the  second  are 
the  Councils.  Whether  such  Councils  are  provincial, 
national,  or  world-wide,  makes  no  difference  to  this 
classification. 

The  Diocesan  Synod  is  an  ecclesiastical  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  including  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  together  with  his  priests.  It  is 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  form  of  official 
ecclesiastical  conference. 

i.  It  is  that  kind  of  consultation  which  seems 
involved  in  the  Ignatian  ideal  of  the  intimate 
constitutional  relationship  between  a  Bishop  and 

14 
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his  priests.  St.  Ignatius  taught  that  harmonious 
union  must  exist  between  the  Bishop  and  the  other 
clergy  of  the  local  Church.  "  The  presbytery/' 
in  his  conception,  "  is  fitted  to  the  Bishop  as  the 
strings  to  a  harp."  x  Mutual  confidence  and  co- 
operation between  Bishop  and  priest  is  indispensable 
to  the  Catholic  idea.  Neither  acts  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  other.  There  would  be  no  room  for 
independent  action  of  the  priest  or  despotic  action 
of  the  Bishop,  if  the  Ignatian  ideal  prevailed.  They 
are  both  indispensable  elements  in  a  Divine  consti- 
tution. 

This  conception  of  the  Bishop  and  his  presbyters 
is  evidently  regarded  by  St.  Ignatius  as  the  normal 
constitution  of  the  Church.  He  views  the  structure 
of  the  Church  as  being  neither  a  government  ex- 
clusively by  the  one,  nor  yet  by  the  few,  still  less 
by  the  many.  It  is  a  college  of  clergy  controlled 
by  a  chief.  And  this  order  possesses  a  Divine 
authority.  Ignatius  makes  no  mention  of  a  Bishop 
or  chief  when  he  writes  to  Rome.  None  the  less, 
he  regards  a  Bishop  as  the  normal  head  of  the  local 
clergy. 

And  although  the  letter  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  that  of  Corinth  mentions  no  Episcopal  chief, 
yet  tradition  has  none  the  less  uniformly  ascribed 
its  authorship  to  Clement  as  Bishop. 

2.  In  the  "  Apostolic  Constitutions "  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  Ignatian  principles  are  reiter- 
ated and  reinforced.  The  Bishop  is  described  as 
"  the  minister  of  the  Word,"  "  the  keeper  of  know- 
ledge," "  your  father,"  "  your  ruler."  He  is  to 
1  Ephes.,  iv. 
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"  preside  as  one  honoured  with  the  authority  of 
God,  which  he  is  to  exercise  over  the  clergy,  and  by 
which  he  is  to  govern  all  the  people."  x  The  pres- 
byters are  "  the  counsellors  of  the  Bishop."  2 

The  idea  is  that  the  Bishop  is  chief,  but  that  he 
should  take  counsel  with  his  clergy.  They  are 
naturally,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  his 
advisers. 

3.  These  principles  are  admirably  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  St.  Cyprian.  No  man  was  better  qualified 
than  he  to  exemplify  the  relation  of  a  Bishop  to  his 
clergy  in  synod.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  he  realized 
with  unrivalled  clearness  the  Episcopal  constitution 
of  the  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the  Episcopate 
has  had  no  abler  exponent :  E celesta  in  episcopo 
sums  up  his  conception  of  that  constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  determination  from  the 
commencement  of  his  Episcopate  was  never  to  act 
on  his  own  opinion  without  taking  counsel  with  his 
clergy.  Consequently,  we  find  Bishop  and  priests 
repeatedly  in  consultation.  The  clergy  of  Carthage 
are  their  Bishop's  counsellors.  Decision  on  an 
important  matter  is  deferred  until  Cyprian  can  call 
his  clergy  together  to  consider  it. 

A  similar  state  of  things  existed  at  the  same  period 
in  Rome.  In  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  the  priests  of 
that  Church  corresponded  with  the  Bishop  of 
Carthage  on  ecclesiastical  administration.  The 
priests  of  the  Roman  city  were  often  assembled  with 
their  Bishop,  and  were  constantly  taken  into  con- 
sultation. 

4.  These  deliberative  meetings  are  the  primitive 
1  Bk.  ii.  ch.  xxvi.  ■  Ibid.,  xxviii. 
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equivalents  of  the  Diocesan  Synod.  No  doubt 
they  were  in  process  of  development.  They  had 
not  acquired  the  later  constitutional  precision. 
There  were  many  questions  of  form  and  order  which 
were  not  only  as  yet  unsettled,  but  had  not  even 
arisen.  To  read  back  into  these  primitive  assem- 
blies many  of  the  notions  of  the  Mediaeval  canonist 
would  be  an  anachronism  which  historical  insight 
disallows.  Many  problems  were  as  yet  undeter- 
mined. Much  was  in  a  fluid  state.  The  regulation 
of  such  gatherings  could  not  be  determined  by 
precedents.  The  relation  of  priests  to  the  synod, 
their  authority  and  its  limits,  were  not  matters 
determined  by  theory  already  worked  systematically 
out.  The  limits  of  authority  required  to  be  realized 
as  time  went  on. 

It  is  clear  that  the  presbyters  in  the  great  Churches 
exercised  conspicuous  influence  in  diocesan  affairs. 
Encroachment  was  always  possible  on  either  side. 
Priests  might  transgress  their  limits,  as  some  at 
Carthage  did  in  Cyprian's  time.  Bishops  of  com- 
manding personality  might  go  beyond  their  lawful 
rights. 

But  there  were  certain  ruling  principles  governing 
the  whole  historic  process. 

The  Bishop  was  the  centre  of  local  unity,  the 
exponent  of  the  Faith,  the  celebrant  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, the  chief  in  administration.  He  was  the  in- 
heritor of  power  derived  from  Christ  through  the 
Apostles.  He  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  embodiment  of  tradition, 
the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  ministerial 
authority. 
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The  priest  was  a  recipient  of  a  portion  of  minister- 
ial power.  He  differed  from  the  Bishop  chiefly 
in  this,  that  he  had  authority  to  consecrate  the 
Eucharist,  but  not  authority  to  transmit  that  power. 
The  chief  thing  he  could  not  do  was  to  ordain. 
The  expansion  of  the  Church  involved  the  multipli- 
cation of  priests,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
exposition  of  the  Faith  and  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharist.  Already,  in  St.  Ignatius'  days,  that  is  a 
valid  Eucharist  which  is  administered  by  the 
Bishop,  or  by  one  to  whom  the  Bishop  has  entrusted 
it. 

The  effect  of  these  principles  was  naturally  to 
make  the  clergy  of  the  second  order  the  Bishop's 
advisers  and  counsellors,  as  well  as  his  assistants 
in  teaching  and  Eucharistic  offering.  It  was  by 
these  principles  that  the  Diocesan  Synod  was 
created. 

Anglican  theologians  have  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  advisory  position  of  priests  in  Diocesan 
Synods.  Thomas  Brett,  for  example,  held  that 
while  "  the  Bishop  was  originally  the  supreme  gover- 
nor of  all  persons  in  his  diocese,  yet  he  had  not,  or 
at  least  did  not  act  with,  a  despotic  power.  He 
did  nothing  of  moment  by  himself  alone.  He  had 
his  presbytery,  or  standing  council  of  priests,  over 
which  he  presided.  He  made  no  new  decrees  or 
rules  for  the  government  of  his  diocese  without 
assembling  his  clergy  in  a  Diocesan  Synod."  * 

Dr  Wake,  afterwards  Archbishop, :taught  that  "  the 
Bishop  of  every  diocese  has  by  Divine  commission 

1  Brett,  An  Account  of  Church  Government,  p.  123. 
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a  power  to  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  over  which  he 
is  placed  ;  and  in  order  thereto  to  call  together  the 
presbyters  who  minister  under  him.  " * 

Thorndike  2  held  that  a  great  deal  of  the  hostile 
criticism  of  the  seventeenth  century  against  Bishops 
was  due  to  neglecting  the  function  of  the  presbyters 
in  the  office  of  governing  the  Church.  His  careful 
study  of  ancient  precedent,  both  scriptural  and 
ecclesiastical,  convinced  him  that  both  the  New 
Testament  and  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Fathers  entirely  conflicted  with  the  prevalent 
isolation  of  the  Episcopate  from  the  Presbyteral 
College  of  which  it  formed  the  head. 

Benedict  XIV  3  collected  many  testimonies  of 
Churchmen,  canonists  and  theologians,  to  the  great 
value  of  a  Diocesan  Synod.  It  promoted  unity 
among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  It  contributed  to 
raise  the  whole  standard  of  clerical  life.  It  invited 
discussion  on  faith,  on  religion,  on  worship,  on 
morals,  on  discipline,  on  obedience.  It  often  led 
to  real  reform.  It  improved  the  relation  of  the 
head  and  the  members.  The  neglect  of  Diocesan 
Synods  contributed  to  relax  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
diocese.  Mutual  consultation  on  all  the  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  interests  of  the  diocese  elicited 
proofs  of  existing  zeal  and  prayer  and  labour,  and 
encouraged  to  still  further  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
the  religious  community.     Many  causes  were  ad- 


1  Wake,  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,  quoted 
by  Brett,  p.   127. 

2  See  Thorndike,  Primitive  Government  of  Churches. 

3  Works,  xi.  p.  5. 
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vanced  in  synod  which  could  not  be  so  well  pro- 
moted by  individual  conversation.  It  was  an 
invaluable  instrument  of  diocesan  administration, 
because  it  was  corporate  and  collective  rather  than 
isolated  and  private.  It  gave  a  moral  support  to 
missions  and  reforms  which  was  simply  invaluable. 

There  were  many  things  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
synod  ;  many  accumulating  reasons  why  it  should 
be  held.  At  the  same  time,  it  could  not  be  placed 
among  the  things  absolutely  indispensable.  There 
were  many  dioceses  where  it  had  not  been  held. 
There  might  be  valid  reasons  why  it  should  not  be. 
The  difficulties  of  assembling  synods  in  troubled 
times  were  felt  acutely  far  down  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  difficulties  of  transit  and  of  accom- 
modation were  great.  It  was  recommended  from 
Rome  that  in  certain  cases  the  synod  should  be  held 
by  election  of  certain  clerical  representatives. 
Thus  a  kind  of  synod  would  be  secured,  and  the 
purposes  of  consultation  would  be  achieved.  If 
even  this  selected  representation  was  impossible, 
then  the  Bishop  would  be  reduced  to  the  issue  of 
autocratic  decrees.  But  Rome  very  plainly  re- 
garded this  as  an  inferior  expedient,  the  assembling 
of  the  Diocesan  Synod  being  unquestionably  the 
more  excellent  way.  Had  not  the  Council  of 
Trent  required  it  ? 

The  advantages  of  a  Diocesan  Synod  in  the 
modern  Church  seem  so  obvious  as  to  make  its 
restoration,  if  possible,  most  advisable.  The  ab- 
sence of  anything  approaching  consultation  between 
a  Bishop  and  his  clergy  on  urgent  problems  of  faith 
and  practice  is  a  very  serious  defect.     The  agenda 
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of  many  a  Diocesan  Conference  seems  expressly 
contrived  to  exclude  from  consideration  the  really 
urgent  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  A 
Bishop  may  be  even  heard  to  advise  his  clergy  to 
come  down  from  those  high  regions  to  practical 
affairs,  which  constantly  mean  nothing  beyond 
organization  and  finance.  But  the  results  of  this 
deliberate  omission  are  serious.  One  is  estrange- 
ment between  the  head  of  a  diocese  and  his  priests. 
Another  is  that  they  are  driven  to  resort  to  appeals 
and  circulars  and  petitions  to  get  his  attention 
to  their  collective  beliefs.  Another  is  that  the 
absence  of  a  Diocesan  Synod  deprives  the  Bishop 
and  clergy  of  the  constitutional  ideal  that  both  he 
and  they  are  subordinated  to  principles  and  to 
canons.  Thus  individualism  on  both  sides  is 
increased.  The  Bishop  tends  towards  autocratic 
methods,  the  priest  towards  independence  of  Episco- 
pal directions.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  frank 
discussion  between  Bishop  and  clergy  of  many  a 
burning  question  in  the  Diocesan  Synod  prior  to 
the  issue  of  some  Episcopal  pronouncement,  would 
have  greatly  contributed  to  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing than  the  methods  which  have  commonly 
prevailed. 

The  Roman  tendency  to  centralization  has  greatly 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  priest  in  synods. 
The  entire  authority  of  the  diocese  is  conceived  as 
concentrated  in  the  Bishop,  as  the  entire  authority 
of  the  Church  is  conceived  as  residing  in  the  Pope. 
Thus  the  Pope  is  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  at  the  expense  of  the  priest. 
The  priests  are  no  more  regarded  as  the  Bishop's 
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advisers.  They  are  a  regiment  under  his  orders, 
and  when  he  says  "  March,"  they  march.  So 
Cardinal  Bonnechose.  They  are  assembled  to 
hear  the  Bishop's  directions,  but  not  to  express 
their  sense  of  the  Church's  needs.  Modern  Roman 
theologians  find  the  notion  of  priests  outvoting 
their  Bishop  in  synod  almost  scandalous.  Con- 
versely, the  Bishop  is  expressly  warned  that  it  is 
not  his  function  co  decide  theological  disputes.  That 
is  the  function  of  his  superior,  the  Pope. 1  Thus  the 
balance  of  power  is  overthrown.  Everything  tends 
towards  monarchy  and  absolutism.  One  person 
in  the  diocese  becomes  despotic,  and  one  power  in 
the  Universal  Church. 

Readers  of  history  will  not  forget  the  curious  and 
instructive  way  in  which  this  tendency  reacted 
about  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  priests 
in  the  Church  of  France,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
despotism  of  their  Bishops,  secured  the  Pope's 
protection  by  adopting  Ultramontane  ideas  of 
Papal  authority.  They  obtained  a  local  relief 
by  increasing  the  absolutism  of  Rome.  Such 
was  the  nemesis  of  disproportion  between  the 
Church's  various  elements. 

If  there  is  to  be  in  a  diocese  any  assembly  at  all  for 
deliberation,  the  assembly  of  the  Bishop  with  his 
clergy  is  the  most  natural  and  elementary  form  of 
it.  It  is  the  assembling  of  those  who  are  entrusted  in 
various  degrees  with  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
the  Sacraments.  That  the  Bishop  is  the  chief 
authority  from  whom  jurisdiction  is  derived  does 

1  Bouix,   Tractatus  de  Episcopo,  pars.  vi. 
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not  imply  tnat  the  government  of  a  diocese  is  an 
unrestricted  monarchy.  It  will  undoubtedly  mean 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  in  the  synod  is 
altogether  superior  to  that  of  his  priests.  If  it  is 
true  that  they  are  no  more  than  the  Bishop's  con- 
suitors  and  advisers  ;  that  they  have  no  Divine 
right  to  anything  beyond  a  consultative  voice ; 
that  if  they  are  allowed  a  deliberative  voice,  this  is 
due  to  ecclesiastical  custom,  not  to  constitutional 
necessity  ;  that  the  Bishop,  while  asking  the  advice 
of  his  priests,  is  under  no  necessity  to  follow  it  : 
yet  it  is  clear  that  a  Church  regulated  by  Diocesan 
Synods  will  exhibit  a  balanced  authority  which  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  Church  where  the  regulation 
of  affairs  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
one. 

If  the  extent  of  a  diocese  makes  the  assembling 
of  its  priests  in  synod  difficult,  or  the  number  is 
too  unwieldy  for  the  purposes  of  deliberation  and 
discussion,  the  fact  demands  that  the  diocese  should 
be  divided.  And  were  there  no  other  reason  for  the 
subdivision  of  a  diocese,  this  alone  should  be  decisive. 
For  the  larger  the  number  of  priests  over  whom  one 
Bishop  presides,  the  more  tendency  there  will 
naturally  be  to  autocratic  methods  where  no  synod 
exists.  There  is  nothing  better  calculated  than  a 
Synod  to  establish  a  true  relationship  between  the 
chief  pastor  and  the  clergy  who  work  with 
him. 

Diocesan  Synods  have  been  restored  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Church  in  England.  They  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  Episcopal  Church  across  the  seas. 
They  are  found  in  Canada  and  in  South  Africa. 
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They  have  clearly  contributed  very  powerfully 
to  strengthen  the  social  life  of  the  Church.  Their 
complete  restoration  is  one  of  the  reforms  which  will 
have  to  come  over  the  Church  here  in  England. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  now  that  the  subject  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  for  administrative 
purposes  requires  the  careful  study  of  all  Church 
people,  to  reprint  some  extracts  from  Bishop 
Christopher  Wordsworth's  paper  on  the  same.1  He 
held  a  Diocesan  Synod  at  Lincoln  in  1871,  after 
a  request  from  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  It  will,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  a  Diocesan  Synod  differs  greatly  from 
a  Diocesan  Conference.  The  Diocesan  Synod  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  Bishop  with  all  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese. 

Bishop  Wordsworth  asks  : 

"  Who  are  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be 
convened  to  a  Diocesan  Synod  ? 

"To  this  question  it  may  be  replied  that  all 
priests  and  deacons  exercising  ministerial  functions 
in  a  diocese  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  Diocesan 
Synod.  '  Let  nothing  be  done  without  the  Bishop,' 
was  a  maxim  of  the  Primitive  Church.  But  '  Let 
not  the  Bishop  act  without  his  presbyters '  was  a 
rule  of  equal  authority.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  penal- 
ties levied  on  presbyters  for  not  appearing  at  a 
Diocesan  Synod,  they  claimed  a  right  to  send  proxies ; 
but  it  is  a  principle  laid  down  by  the  best  writers 

1  Miscellanies,  Literary  and  Religious,  by  Chr.  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1879),  vol.  iii.  pp.  160, 161. 
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on  the  subject,  that  a  Council  formed  by  a  process 
of  delegation  cannot  rightly  be  called  a  Diocesan 
Synod. 

"  With  regard  to  the  laity,  it  appears  that  they 
also  were  invited  to  Diocesan  Synods,  which  had  a 
judicial  as  well  as  a  deliberative  character,  and  were 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  as  well  as  Church  Councils. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  laity  were  called  was  that 
they  might  state  grievances,  or,  in  modern  ecclesi- 
astical language,  '  make  presentments '  of  those 
things  which  required  amendment  in  their  parishes. 
We  may  recognize  a  remnant  of  this  usage  in  the 
word  '  sidesmen,'  or  '  synodsmen,'  the  ancient 
*  testes  Synodales,'  and  in  the  functions  which  these 
lay  officers  of  the  Church  may  lawfully  perform  in 
Episcopal  and  Archidiaconal  Visitations,  which 
still  preserve  some  vestiges  of  ancient  Diocesan 
Synods. 

"  These  are  the  things  which  are  the  proper 
matters  to  be  treated  of  in  Diocesan  Synods,  in  their 
deliberative  character.  The  sacredness  of  the  sub- 
jects appointed  for  their  consideration  was  indi- 
cated by  the  name  given  to  the  synod,  which  was 
called  a  '  sacred  assembly  '  ;  and  by  the  place  in 
which  the  synod  was  held  (usually  the  cathedral 
church),  and  even  by  the  sacred  attire  of  those  who 
were  assembled  in  it.  [The  Bishop  was  to  be  in  his 
Episcopal  dress,  the  clergy  in  surplices.] 

"  The  proper  place  of  the  laity  is  in  other  Church 
Councils,  not  less  useful,  but  of  a  different  kind, 
namely,  Diocesan  Conferences.  .  .  .  Let  Diocesan 
Synods  be  kept  distinct  from  Diocesan  Conferences  ; 
let  there  be  no  confusion  between  them  ;    let  the 
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clergy  do  their  proper  work,  and  the  laity  theirs  ; 
then  we  shall  tread  safely  in  the  ancient  paths, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  times." 


Ill 

PRIESTS  IN  PROVINCIAL  COUNCILS 
By  the  EDITOR 

WE  have  considered,  so  far,  those  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  for  deliberation  in  which  the 
diocese  is  the  centre.  The  other  class  consists  of 
those  assemblies  which  are  more  comprehensive 
than  the  diocese  :  assemblies  in  which  Bishops  of 
various  dioceses  unite.  These  are  the  Councils  of 
the  Church.  They  may  be  provincial,  national, 
or  general.  But  that  makes  no  difference  to  their 
essential  character.  Their  essence  is  that  they  are 
assemblies  in  which  several  Bishops  meet  and 
deliberate. 

I.  We  find  that  in  many  Councils  of  the  Church 
Bishops  were  the  only  speakers. 

Thus,  in  the  celebrated  instance  of  the  Council 
held  under  the  presidency  of  St.  Cyprian  at  Carthage, 
the  records  show  that  8y  Bishops  gave  their  witness 
to  the  Faith  on  the  question  of  baptism,  and  that 
no  one  except  Bishops  gave  witness  at  all. 

In  many  instances  Bishops  are  the  only  persons 
mentioned  as  being  present. 

In  many  cases  they  are  the  only  persons  who  sign 
the  Council's  Decrees. 

The  great  Councils  of  the  early  centuries  were 
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commonly  known  by  the  number  of  the  attending 
Bishops.  Thus,  the  Council  of  Nicaea  was  known  as 
"  the  Council  of  the  318  Bishops."  Its  synodical 
letter  was  written  "  by  the  Bishops  assembled  at 
Nicaea."  The  Council  of  Constantinople  was  known 
as  "  the  Council  of  the  150  Bishops  "  ;  that  of 
Ephesus,  as  "  the  Council  of  the  200  Bishops  "  ; 
that  of  Chalcedon,  as  "  the  Council  of  the  600 
Bishops." 

In  these  assemblies  Bishops  were  the  exponents 
of  the  Apostolic  Faith.  They  had,  in  matters  of 
faith,  the  decisive  voice  ;  for  they  alone  possess 
Apostolic  jurisdiction.  Decisions  in  faith  are  in  the 
early  Church  attributed  to  the  Bishops.  In  the  Canon 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  it  was  ruled  "  that 
a  Council  of  Bishops  be  held  twice  in  the  year,  and  let 
them  ask  one  another  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
piety  ;  and  let  them  determine  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  that  happen."  * 

2.  But  that  priests  were  present  in  many  of  the 
Councils,  as  well  as  Bishops,  is  unquestioned. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  crowd  of  priests,  deacons, 
and  acolytes  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  if  the  number  of  Bishops  was  318, 
the  total  number  of  clergy  present  was  nearly 
2,000.  Athanasius  was  only  a  young  deacon  at 
the  time,  in  attendance  on  his  Bishop  at  Nicaea.2 

Priests  have  taken  an  important  controversial 
or  instructing  part  in  Councils  of  Bishops.3    Origen 

1  Apost.  Const.,  bk.  viii.  canon  38. 

2  Euseb.,   Vita  Const.,  hi.  8,  and  Hefele,  p.  265. 

3  Euseb.,  vi.  26. 
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disputed  in  two  Councils  in  Arabia.  The  priest 
Chromatins  argued  against  an  Arianizing  Bishop 
in  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  held  in  381,  under  the 
presidency  of  St.  Ambrose.  Augustine,  while  still 
only  a  priest,  gave  a  discourse  on  the  Faith  before 
a  Council  at  Hippo,  in  397.  The  Spanish  priest 
Orosius,  was  introduced  into  a  Council  at  Jerusalem 
in  414,  when  he  gave  instructions  on  the  Pelagian 
errors. 

Careful  discrimination  is  necessary  in  instances 
such  as  these.  Origen,  who  belonged  to  Alexandria, 
could  have  had  no  possible  claim  to  speak  in  a 
Council  in  Arabia  ;  nor  could  the  Spanish  priest 
Orosius  have  any  claim  to  give  instructions  in  a 
Council  in  J  erusalem.  They  could  only  have  been 
admitted  by  courtesy  as  visitors  from  a  distant 
Church,  and  on  the  ground  that  their  learning 
qualified  them  to  assist  the  Bishops  as  theologians 
and  advisers.  But  none  of  these  instances  suggest 
that  the  members  of  the  second  order  were  present 
in  their  own  right,  as  the  Bishops  were. 

The  attendance  of  priests  in  Councils  of  Bishops 
was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church  in  Rome.  In  a  Council  held  at 
Rome  under  Felix  III  in  487,  there  are  enumerated 
44  Bishops  and  76  priests.  Lists  of  names  in  both 
cases  are  given.  *  Here  the  priests  are  evidently 
assigned  a  distinct  authority.  They  are  clearly 
recognized  as  members  of  the  Council.  Less  than 
this  can  scarcely  be  intended  by  the  list  of  their 
names. 

As  time  proceeds,  in  the  seventh  century,  we 
1  Card,  de  la  Luzerne,  v.  783. 
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find,  especially  in  Spanish  Councils,  the  presence 
of  Abbots  and  members  of  Cathedral  Chapters. 

In  the  Council  of  Trent,  power  to  vote  was  granted 
only  to  clergy  of  religious  orders.  Otherwise  none 
but  Bishops  voted. 

A  modern  historian  of  the  Council  says  : 

' '  It  had  to  be  decided  whether  any  persons  outside 
Bishops  should  be  permitted  to  give  their  vote  on  matters 
of  doctrine  ;  and,  after  some  difficulty,  it  was  settled  that 
the  privilege  should  be  allowed  to  the  Generals  of  the 
religious  orders,  and  that  the  three  Abbots  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  should  have  but  one  vote,  as  representing  one 
order."  1 

A  very  impressive  feature  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
is  the  part  taken  by  the  J  esuit  priest  Lainez.  His 
instructions  before  the  Council  occupied  the  whole 
of  one  session,  and  form  a  theological  treatise  of 
extraordinary  learning  and  acumen.  His  subject 
was  the  relation  of  the  Episcopate  to  the  Papacy. 
We  have  in  Lainez  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a 
priest  advocating  in  a  great  Council  the  ultramon- 
tane conception  of  the  Papal  power  against  the 
belief  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bishops, 
who,  however,  were  able  to  overrule  and  reject  his 
theories. 2 

The  tendency  in  the  Roman  obedience  has  been 
to  reduce  the  functions  of  a  priest  in  Provincial 
Councils  to  insignificance.  There  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  place  of  the  priest  in  the 
earlier  Councils  and  in  that  of  the  Vatican. 

1  Waterworth,  Canons  and  Decrees  of  Trent,  p.  lxxvi. 
2  Grisar,  Disputationes  Tridentince,  1886. 
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In  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  the  power  of  priests 
and  theologians  was  greatly  reduced.  Abbots  of  a 
certain  rank  were  permitted  to  be  present  and  to 
vote,  as  possessing  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction.1 
Priests  were  permitted  to  attend  as  theologians  to 
their  Bishops,  but  without  the  right  to  vote.  Thus 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  invited  Newman,  who,  how- 
ever, being  ignored  by  the  English  Bishops,  declined 
to  attend  as  theologian  to  a  Bishop  in  France. 

With  the  exception  of  Abbots  possessing  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  no  priest  was  permitted  to 
speak  in  the  Vatican  Council.  The  second  order 
had  no  direct  influence  in  securing  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  The  responsibility  of  this  act 
rests  entirely  with  the  Roman  Episcopate. 

.Whether  a  House  of  Priests  would  have  modified 
or  neutralized  the  ultramontane  extreme  is  an 
interesting  speculation. 

In  the  English  Church  the  place  of  the  priesthood 
in  Provincial  Councils  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Even  during  the  Norman 
period  Abbots,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons  took  part  in 
ecclesiastical  assemblies.2  Proctors  of  the  clergy 
were  summoned  to  Convocation  by  the  rules  of 
Archbishop  Peckham  in  1279. 3  A  House  of  Priests 
as  part  of  the  Provincial  Council,  together  with  a 
House  of  Bishops,  continues  to  make  the  second 
order  an  integral  part  of  the  Church's  government. 

3.  The  very  important  question  arises,  In  what 

1  Cecconi,  i.  112  ff. 

2  Makower,  Constitutional  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, pp.  359,  361. 

3  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  49. 
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capacity  did  priests  attend  these  episcopal  assem- 
blies ?  Did  they  attend  as  consultors  and  advisers  ? 
Had  they  any  right  to  deliberate  and  to  vote  ? 

The  answer  of  Roman  writers  appears  to  be  that 
priests  have  no  Divine  right  to  vote  or  to  deliberate 
in  Councils  of  Bishops.  Priests  have  been  present 
in  various  capacities  :  sometimes  to  represent  their 
Bishop ;  sometimes  as  themselves  possessing  a 
quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  chiefs  of  a  religious 
house  or  community.  It  has  been  further  held  that 
Bishops  alone  have  a  natural  and  absolute  right  to  a 
seat  in  Councils.  But  although  this  right  is  strictry 
inherent  in  none  but  Diocesan  Bishops,  yet  it  is 
capable  of  being  extended  as  a  privilege  and  con- 
tinued as  a  custom.  Thus  the  presence  of  priests 
in  Councils  may  become  an  ecclesiastical  right. 

On  this  subject  Anglican  writers  have  supported 
two  opinions.  Bishop  J  ererriy  Taylor  taught  that 
"  until  the  Council  of  Basle  the  Church  never 
admitted  presbyters  as  in  their  own  right  to  voice  in 
Councils  ;  and  that  Council,  we  know,  savours  too 
much  of  the  schismatic."  x 

On  the  other  hand,  Field  considers  that  the  limita- 
tion of  decisive  power  in  Councils  to  Bishops  alone 
is  a  Roman  theory,  "  clearly  refuted  by  the  universal 
practice  of  the  whole  Church  from  the  beginning. 
For  in  all  Provincial  and  National  Synods  presbyters 
did  ever  give  voice  and  subscribe  in  the  very  same 
sort  that  Bishops  did."  2 

4.  Looking  back  across  this  short  summary  of 

1  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  xli.  ;     Works,  v.   172. 

2  Field,  Of  the  Church,  bk.  V.  ch.  xl  x.  t.  iv.  10. 
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the  historical  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the  place  of 
priests  in  Councils  of  the  Church  has  varied  con- 
siderably. The  early  Roman  Church  encouraged 
their  presence  in  Councils,  and  attached  much  im- 
portance to  their  influence.  The  modern  Roman 
Church  has  excluded  them,  except  in  the  case  of 
Cardinals  or  of  certain  Abbots  and  others. 

The  evidence  appears  to  show  that  the  relation  of 
Bishops  and  priests  to  the  Councils  of  the  Church 
has  not  always  been  clearly  understood.  There  is 
need  for  restatement  of  principles.  The  theory  is 
that  a  Bishop  has  a  twofold  relation  to  the  Church  : 
one  to  the  local  Church,  the  other  to  the  universal. 

Of  the  local  Church  he  is  the  chief.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  its  traditions,  the  witness  to  the 
inherited  Faith.  He  represents  the  local  Church. 
Ecclesia  in  Episcopo.  But  he  is  not  to  be  conceived 
as  in  isolation,  or  separated  from  the  clergy  of  the 
second  order,  who,  together  with  himself,  and  under 
his  direction,  constitute  the  Diocesan  Synod. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  relation  of  the  Bishop  to 
the  Church  at  large.  A  Bishop  attends  a  Provincial 
Council  of  the  Church  in  his  capacity  as  the  author- 
itative exponent  of  the  Faith  of  the  local  Church. 
As  each  Bishop  represents  the  local  Faith,  so  the 
assembled  Bishops  represent  the  universal  Faith. 
In  these  assemblies  of  his  equals  individual  and  local 
peculiarities  and  limitations  tend  to  be  corrected 
by  the  witness  of  the  Episcopate  in  general. 

But  as  the  witness  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  consists 
not  merely  of  the  Bishop,  but  of  the  Bishop  together 
with  his  priests,  so  the  extension  of  the  influence  of 
priests  into  the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Church  is 
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at  least  a  logical  stage  in  the  development  of  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies  for  deliberation.  For,  after  all, 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Faith,  the  task 
of  witnessing  to  the  Apostolic  traditions,  in  short, 
the  prophetic  office  of  the  Church,  is  entrusted 
to  the  priest  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop  ;  snbordinately 
to  him,  no  doubt,  but  still  together  with  him.  And 
cases  may  arise  in  which  the  Bishop's  witness  to 
Apostolic  tradition  may  be  more  defective  than 
that  of  the  priest.  The  priest  may  be  right  and  the 
Bishop  wrong.  In  any  case  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  priests  and  Bishops  is  a  completer  witness 
than  that  of  the  Bishops  alone. 

This   has    certainly   been    the    principle    of    the 
English  Church  in  its  Provincial  Councils. 


IV 


THE    POSITION    OF    THE    LAITY    IN    THE 
EARLY  CHURCH 

By  the  Rev.  G.  BAYFIELD  ROBERTS 

IN  1898  there  was  published  a  volume  entitled 
Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church, 
edited  by  Dr.  Gore.  A  revised  edition,  under  the 
title  of  Reform  in  the  Church  of  England,  edited  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Eyre,  was  issued  in  1915.  The  essays 
which  on  the  present  occasion  claim  our  attention 
are  the  first,  by  Dr.  Gore,  now  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
on  "  General  Lines  of  Church  Reform/'  and  the 
second,  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  B.  Rackham,  on  "  The 
Position  of  the  Laity  in  the  Early  Church."  Only 
a  few  words  have  been  altered  or  added  in  the 
Bishop's  essay,  "  indicating  where  the  situation 
has  changed."  Mr.  Rackham's  essay  is  reproduced 
as  it  originally  appeared.  The  literature  on  the 
subject  is  extremely  scanty,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  these  two  essays  are  to  be  found  the  strongest 
arguments  available  in  support  of  the  changes 
suggested  in  the  subsequent  report  of  the  Arch- 
bishops' Committee.  The  two  essays,  therefore, 
deserve  respectful  but  critical  examination.     With- 
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in  the  limits  of  the  present  chapter,  however, 
only  a  few  salient  points  can  be  discussed.  As  the 
first  essay  was  written  by  the  then  Dr.  Gore,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  designate  his  Lordship  in 
this  way. 

Dr.  Gore's  essay  lays  down  general  principles,  and 
Mr.  Rackham's,  while  dealing  in  detail  with  some 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Gore,  is  concerned 
mainly  and  historically  with  the  position  of  the 
laity  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  two 
essays,  as  internal  evidence  shows,  are  evidently  to 
be  regarded  as  one  whole. 

It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Gore's  statements  that 
the  agitation  for  Church  Reform  did  not  primarily 
originate  in  a  conviction  that  an  essential  element 
in  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church  has  been 
deliberately  eliminated  or  carelessly  neglected,  but 
from  a  desire  to  provide  "  a  scheme  for  giving 
representation  and  authority  to  the  laity  "  in  the 
government  of  the  Church.  "It  is  quite  certain 
that  no  English  Parliament  would  grant  self- 
government  to  the  Church  while  the  organ  of  this 
self-government  is  purely  or  almost  purely  the 
clergy.  In  other  words,  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  our  approaching  Parliament  with  our  great 
request  is  that  the  Church  should,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  unanimity,  agree  upon  a  scheme  for 
giving  constitutional  representation  and  authority 
to  the  laity  in  her  parishes  and  dioceses,  and,  at  least, 
side  by  side  with  her  provincial  assemblies  of  Bishops 
and  clergy."  1 

"  Self-government  "  is  an  ambiguous  term,  which 
1  P.  7,  ed.  1915- 
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needs  definition.  If  it  means  the  right  of  the 
provincial  synods  freely  to  legislate  in  such  matters 
as  properly  fall  within  their  sphere,  without  inter- 
ference by  the  civil  power,  well  and  good.  But 
that  involves  disestablishment.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  means  the  right  of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  "  the  recognized  position 
of  the  laity  in  the  ordinary  machinery  of  Church 
government,"  x  that  interpretation  would  certainly 
be  repudiated  by  every  Catholic  theologian  and 
canonist,  Eastern  or  Latin.  For  the  Church  is  not  a 
society  which  governs  :  it  is  a  kingdom  which  is 
governed  by  a  divinely  appointed  hierarchy.  To 
that  hierarchy  our  Lord,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 
delegated  the  ministerial  exercise  of  His  prophetical, 
priestly,  and  regal  powers.  As  exercised  by  the 
hierarchy,  His  vicegerents,  those  powers  are  didactic, 
sacramental,  and  governmental.  In  that  delegation, 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  the  laity  have  neither 
part  nor  lot.  The  Church  is  a  monarchy,  not  a 
democracy. 

Dr.  Gore  does  not,  indeed,  commit  himself  to  the 
position  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
exactly  that  of  a  democracy.  But  in  two  passages 
he  uses  language  which  is  fatal  to  any  conception  of 
the  Church  as  a  monarchy  ;  at  least  in  the  sense 
which  generally  obtains  among  canonists  and 
theologians.  After  insisting  upon  the  original 
institution  of  the  Apostolic  ministry  and  its  perman- 
ent character,  he  continues  :  "It  does  not  follow 
that  the  Church  is  a  simple  hierarchy.  On  the 
contrary,  if  hierarchy  it  can  be  called,  it  is  hierarchy 
1  P.  48. 
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largely  tempered  by  spiritual  democracy."  *  And 
again :  "  Meanwhile  the  elements  of  democracy 
in  the  Church  were  being  slowly  overthrown  by  the 
imperialized  tendencies  of  the  now  established 
Church."  2  But  surely  hierarchy,  if  tempered  with 
democracy,  ceases  to  be  hierarchy.  The  two 
systems  will  no  more  coalesce  than  oil  and  water. 
In  setting  out  his  view  of  the  primitive  ideal  of  the 
New  Testament,  Dr.  Gore  maintains  that  there  is 
evidence  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  laity  with  the 
clergy  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
The  proofs  adduced,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  unconvincing,  if  not  unsubstantial  and 
precarious.  He  finds  the  principle  for  which 
he  contends  prefigured  in  prophecy  and  recognized 
in  the  Church.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
be  "  given  to  '  all  flesh,'  i.e.  to  the  elect  people  as  a 
whole  :  so  that  in  a  sense  never  realized  among  the 
Jews,  they  could  be  as  a  body  a  royal  priesthood,  or 
kings  and  priests  every  one  ;  so  that  they  should 
not  have  to  depend  simply  on  a  few  authoritative 
teachers  of  truth,  but  '  all  should  know  God  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.'  "  St.  Peter  is  cited  as 
quoting  the  passage  from  the  Prophet  Joel,  and 
also  as  testifying  to  the  "  royal  priesthood."  St. 
Paul  is  cited  as  emphasizing  "  that  there  is  no  inner 
circle  of  spiritual  life  or  knowledge  within  the 
Church  of  the  believers."  St.  John  is  cited  as 
recognizing  the  "  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  and 
affirming  that  Christians  "  need  not  that  any  should 
teach  them  "  3  Such  are  the  proofs  in  support  of 
the  "  ideal." 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  8,  9.  2  P.  12.  3  p.  9. 
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May  it  not  be  replied  that  some  of  these  are  very 
slender  proofs  ;  that  one  of  them  proves  too  much, 
by  getting  rid  of  the  Apostolic  commission  to  teach  ; 
and  that  the  question  is  begged  by  assuming  that 
the  "  royal  priesthood  "  of  the  laity  possesses  the 
very  powers  which  are  in  dispute  ? 

If  at  Pentecost  the  laity  were  endowed  with 
governmental  powers,  how  not  with  sacramental 
and  didactic  ?  No  distinction  of  any  kind  is 
signified  in  the  record  of  the  gift  of  Pentecost. 
Elsewhere,  however,  our  Lord  had  designated  the 
hierarchy  as  the  sole  ministerial  depositaries  of  His 
regal,  priestly,  and  prophetical  powers.  Nowhere 
had  He  indicated  the  laity.  Further,  in  the  very 
passage  which  Dr.  Gore  quotes  from  St.  Peter, 
the  Apostle  limits  the  function  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  laity  :  it  is  to  "  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices." 
And  the  true  nature  of  these  spiritual  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  by  the  laity  is  distinctly  indicated  by  St. 
Paul  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  the  former  :  "  That  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which 
is  your  reasonable  service."  l  The  latter  exhorts 
Christians  to  "  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God 
continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips."  2  The 
function,  then,  of  the  lay  priesthood  is  absolutely 
differentiated  from  that  of  the  hierarchical. 

What  of  the  conception  of  "  kings  "  ?  Dr.  Gore 
lays  great  stress  on  the  expression  "  the  royal  priest- 
hood," which  he  paraphrases  "  kings  and  priests 
every  one."  The  idea  of  a  "  royal  priesthood  "  of 
the  laity  is  first  found  in  the  classical  passage  in  the 
1  Rom.  xii.  1.  2  Heb.  xiii.  15. 
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Old  Testament :  "Ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom 
of  priests."  x  But  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  kingdom  consisting  of  priests  ;  not 
that  every  member  is  necessarily  a  king.  However, 
the  LXX.  version  employs  the  phrase  "  a  royal 
priesthood,"  and  it  is  that  phrase  which  St.  Peter 
adopts  to  designate  all  Christians.  Does  this  mean 
anything  more  than  the  Hebrew  "  a  kingdom  of 
priests "  ?  We  speak  of  "  the  royal  house- 
hold." We  do  not  mean  that  every  member  of  it  is 
of  the  blood  royal.  Nor  can  reliance  be  placed  upon 
two  passages  in  the  Revelation  as  they  appear  in  the 
A.V.  In  the  first  the  A.V.  reads  "  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests."  2  But  the  R.V.,  in  accordance 
with  the  best  MS.  authority,  reads,  "  has  made  us 
to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests."  In  the  second, 
where  the  A.V.  reads  "hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests,"  3  the  R.V.  correctly  reads, 
"  madest  them  to  be  to  our  God  a  kingdom  and 
priests."  God's  elect  people,  then,  are  constituted 
a  kingdom  and  are  made  priests.  "  Kingdom  "  is 
the  collective  description  ;  "  priests  "  the  individual 
designation.  St.  John  would  seem  to  have  had  in 
mind  the  phrase  in  Exodus,  "  a  kingdom  of  priests." 
Ought  the  expression  of  the  LXX.,  adopted  by  St. 
Peter,  to  receive  a  different  interpretation  ? 

But  if  the  "  royal  priesthood  "  is  held  to  mean 
"  kings  and  priests,"  then  it  must  be  said  that  both 
ideas  are  co-ordinated  and  lie  in  the  same  plane  of 
thought.  Both  are  used  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively. Every  layman  is  either  actually  a  king  and 
a  priest,  or  else  he  is  such  in  a  relative  sense  only. 

1  Exod.  xiv.  6.  -  Rev.  i.  6.  3  Rev.  v.   io. 
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Moreover,  if  the  priesthood  of  the  Jewish  laity  did 
not  confer  upon  them  such  powers  as  were  in  fact 
strictly  limited  to  the  divinely  appointed  order  of 
the  official  priesthood,  neither  did  their  kingship 
confer  upon  them  any  such  powers  as  were  proper 
for  the  government  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
same  differentiation  holds  in  the  parallel  case  of  the 
Christian  laity. 

And  what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  at 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  power 
and  authority  to  govern  the  Church,  or  at  least  to 
share  in  its  government,  was  extended  to  all  be- 
lievers ?  Doubtless  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured 
upon  the  whole  Church.  But,  then,  there  are 
"  diversities  of  gifts,"  as  well  as  of  "  administra- 
tions "  and  "  operations,"  and  the  same  "  gifts  " 
are  not  given  to  all.  If  jurisdiction  was  conferred 
upon  the  whole  Church  at  Pentecost,  who  shall  deny 
that  sacerdotal  powers  and  teaching  authority  were 
also  conferred  at  the  same  time  ?  What  was  con- 
ferred at  Pentecost  was  the  grace  of  three  sacra- 
ments :  of  Baptism  and  of  Confirmation  on  all,  of 
Order  on  the  twelve. 

But  Dr.  Gore  passes  from  ideals  to  facts.  He  finds, 
in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  the  principle 
that  "  the  discipline  of  grave  moral  offenders  .  .  . 
is  matter  of  administration  by  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  acting  with  the  Apostles,"  and  that  "  the 
punishment  or  penance  was  inflicted  ...  by  the 
majority  of  the  Church."  1  Here  Dr.  Gore  differs 
in  scholarship  and  exegesis  from  such  distinguished 
Greek  scholars  and  exegetists  as  the  late  Dean 
1  Essays,  etc.,  p.  10  and  footnote  2. 
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Alford  and  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln  ; 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  added,  from  most  Catholic 
theologians.  What  has  Dean  Alford  to  say  ?  He 
translates  :  "I  have  decreed  in  the  Name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  when  ye  have  been  assembled  together 
and  my  spirit  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus,' ' 
and  so  on.  He  explains  :  "I  myself,  in  spirit, 
endowed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  with  apostolic  power." 
The  stress,  then,  lies  on  "  I  have  decreed."  In  his 
commentary  he  proceeds  :  "  What  does  this  sen- 
tence import  ?  Not  mere  excommunication,  though 
it  is  doubtless  included.  It  was  a  delegation  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  of  a  special  power,  reserved  to  the 
Apostles  themselves,  of  inflicting  corporeal  death 
or  disease  as  a  punishment  for  sin."  What  has  the 
Bishop  to  say  in  his  commentary  ?  x  (i)  That  St. 
Paul,  when  now  at  Ephesus,  had  already  resolved 
to  excommunicate  the  man  ;  (2)  that  he  did  this 
without  taking  counsel  with  the  Corinthians,  and 
probably  against  their  inclination ;  (3)  that  the 
sentence  was  not  private,  but  to  be  promulgated 
in  their  presence.  Whatever  differences  there  may 
be  in  the  exegesis  of  these  two  scholars,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  both  of  them  considered  that  it  was  St. 
Paul  who  alone  exercised  the  authority,  whether 
directly  or  by  delegation.  Neither  of  them  recognizes 
in  the  laity  any  authority  at  all. 

Dealing  with  the  next  age,  Mr.  Rackham  works 
out  some  points  which  had  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Gore.     But  he  has  to  make  two  admissions. 

In  the  first  place  he  admits  that  the  materials 
are  "  scanty,"  and  that  "  we  have  to  depend  largely 
1  1  Cor.  v.  3-5. 
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upon  writers  of  a  later  date,  writing  at  a  time  when 
the  episcopal  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
professional  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity 
had  attained  their  full  development,  and  naturally 
their  writings  reflect  the  conditions  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived."  x  But  is  not  that  begging  the 
question  ?  "  Authorities  "  fail  at  a  crucial  moment, 
and  the  weight  of  later  authorities  is  discounted  by 
assuming  the  "  full  development  "  of  a  "  profes- 
sional distinction  "  for  which  no  evidence  is  pro- 
duced. But  the  "  authorities  "  which  the  essayist 
produces  are  to  be  further  discounted.  "  Most  " 
of  them  were  "  ecclesiastics,  a  fact  which  must  have 
exercised  some  influence,  if  an  unconscious  one, 
on  the  colouring  of  the  picture  they  draw  for  us."  2 
But  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  "  colouring."  The 
question  is  whether  the  figures  of  the  laity,  as 
governors,  in  some  measure  at  least,  of  the  Church, 
are  in  the  picture.  They  are  not,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  colour  what  does  not  exist. 

The  second  admission  is  candid  and  significant. 
"  Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
information,  discussion,  or  legislation  as  to  the 
position  of  the  laity  in  the  early  Church."  3  This 
difficulty  is  met  by  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
the  omission  "  shows  that  the  sharp  line  of  cleavage 
as  between  two  different  '  kinds  '  of  men  which 
marked  the  Middle  Ages  is  as  yet  unknown."  4 
May  it  not,  however,  show  that  the  early  Church 
was  unconscious  of  that  governmental  authority 
inherent  in  the  laity,  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
essays  to  prove  ?     In  fact,  the  "  cleavage  "  between 

1  P.  29.         2  Pp.  29,  30.         8  P.  30.  4  P.  30. 
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the  clergy  and  the  laity  was  so  distinct  and  so  well 
recognized  that  there  was  no  dispute  about  it,  and 
no  one  dreamt  of  referring  to  it,  any  more  than  in 
writing  a  book  one  refers  to  universally  accepted 
rules  of  grammar.  So,  too,  St.  Cyprian,  when  he 
makes  use  of  the  argument  from  our  Lord's  words, 
"  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me."  1  St.  Cyprian 
is  arguing  not  only  that  they  establish  the  principle 
of  authority,  but  that  they  also  establish  that  this 
authority  is  reposed  in  certain  definite  persons, 
not  the  laity,  who  are  the  rulers  of  the  Church. 
Does  not  this  suggest  a  very  considerable  "  cleav- 
age "  ?  And  certainly  St.  Ignatius  knew  of  a  people 
which  was  subject  to  Bishops  and  presbyters. 

With  regard  to  Councils,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
presence  of  the  laity  at  some  early  Councils.  But 
the  presence  of  a  layman  at  a  Council  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  a  constituent  member  or  even  that  he 
had  any  decisive  influence.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  such  membership  or  influence  at  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  essayists  rely  chiefly  on  the 
Councils  held  by  St.  Cyprian.  "  From  St.  Cyprian's 
letters,' '  says  Mr.  Rackham,  "  we  gather  that  the 
presence  of  the  laity  was  an  accepted  feature  of  the 
Councils  of  the  third  century."  2  Again :  "In 
fact,  it  was  the  ordinary  rule  for  all  important 
matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  Church."  3 
And  point  is  lent  to  his  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
laity  by  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  exist- 
ence of  two  sets  of  authority  in  the  Church  side  by 
side  :    on  the  one  hand  the  Apostles  and  other 

1  Ad  Pupian.  Ep.  69  (Migne). 

2  Pp.  28,  29.  3  P.  46. 
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officers,  with  their  commission  received  from  above  ; 
on  the  other  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  with  the 
authority  of  the  indwelling  Spirit."  x  These  are 
large  assertions.  How,  then,  does  Mr.  Rackham 
support  them  ?  By  the  appeal  to  St.  Cyprian. 
Let  us,  therefore,  follow  him  to  St.  Cyprian.  The 
question  of  "  authority  "  may  stand  over  for  the 
present.  It  will  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  dis- 
cussing the  sense  of  the  word  "  consent  "  in  the 
notable  passage  in  which  St.  Cyprian  defines  the 
function  of  the  laity  at  Councils.  Here  we  have  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Rackham's  proposition,  of  the  univer- 
sal affirmative  class,  that  the  laity  were  normally 
present  at  ecclesiastical  Councils  in  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  by  which  he  means  that  they  were  present  not 
as  auditors  but  as  constituent  and  authoritative 
members.  Unquestionably  a  very  useful  part  was 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Councils  in  the  case  of  the 
lapsed.  They  assisted  in  the  examination  of  evid- 
ence. Their  "  consent,"  in  a  sense  shortly  to  be 
explained,  was  sought.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
later  Councils,  those  about  rebaptism,  it  is  certain 
that  they  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  them. 

St.  Cyprian  held  Councils  on  two  supreme  ques- 
tions :  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  rebaptism  of  heretics.  Mr.  Rackham,  of  course, 
has  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  presence  of  the 
laity  at  the  former  class  of  Councils.  At  the  later 
Councils,  those  on  rebaptism,  he  admits,  just  after 
asserting  that  "  the  faithful  laity  "  constitute  an 
integral  element  in  "  the  normal  composition  of  a 
Council,"  that,  in  St.  Cyprian's  correspondence 
1  P.  32. 
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about  these  later  Councils,  "  there  is  little  or  no 
allusion  to  the  laity."  i  But  the  bare  truth  is  that, 
in  the  six  epistles  which  deal  with  the  subject,  there 
is  absolutely  no  mention  at  all  of  the  laity  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  not  a  question  of  "  little 
or  no."  It  is  an  absolute  "no."  Further,  when  it 
is  remembered  how  the  epistles  which  relate  to  the 
former  Councils,  those  on  the  lapsed,  abound  in 
careful,  minute,  and  frequent  references  to  the 
presence  of  the  laity,  the  unbroken  silence  of  St. 
Cyprian  as  to  their  presence  in  the  later  Councils 
is  eloquently  significant  of  their  absence.  More- 
over, when  he  describes  the  constitution  of  these 
later  Councils,  it  is  "  when  we  (Bishops)  were 
together  in  council  "  ;  2  "  that  you  may  know  what 
several  of  us,  fellow-Bishops,  with  the  brother 
presbyters  who  were  present,  lately  determined 
in  council "  ;  3  "we  thought  it  necessary  to  gather 
together  and  to  hold  a  Council,  at  which  many 
Bishops  were  assembled  at  once ;  at  which,  more- 
over, many  things  were  brought  forward  and  trans- 
acted "  ;  4  "  the  subject  more  especially  pertains 
to  the  episcopal  authority "  ;  5  "we  had  met 
together,  Bishops  ...  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
one."  6  How  does  the  essayist  face  this  evidence? 
By  insisting  that  "  the  former  precedent  was  still 
maintained,"  and  by  producing  in  solitary  proof 
"  the  formal  record  of  the  most  important  Council 
when  eighty-three  bishops  met  at  Carthage  on  Sep- 
tember i,  256,    '  together  with  the  presbyters  and 

1  P.  49.  2  Ep.  70.  8  Ep.  71. 

*  Ep.  72.  8  Ibid.  •  Ep.  73. 
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deacons,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  also  being 
present.'  "  l  But  cannot  a  layman  be  present  at  a 
Council  without  being  a  constituent  and  authorita- 
tive member  ?  And  surely  the  disjunct  form  of  the 
last  member  of  the  sentence  quoted,  and  the  ad- 
mitted "  silence  of  the  laity  "  on  this  "  important  " 
occasion,  noticed  by  Archbishop  Benson,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Rackham's  note ;  surely  this 
evidence,  taken  in  connexion  with  St.  Cyprian's 
own  significant  silence,  constitutes  even  something 
more  than  moral  certainty. 

The  laity,  then,  were  present  at  certain  Councils, 
and  were  consulted.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  so  momentous 
and  complicated  a  question  as  that  of  the  read- 
mission  of  the  lapsed  to  the  Church  was  at  issue. 
But  to  say  that  "  thus  we  have  the  normal  com- 
position of  a  Council,"  which  includes  "  the  faithful 
laity,"  is  surely  the  language  of  exaggeration.  When 
far-reaching  issues  were  convulsing  the  Church, 
and  when  "  it  was  among  the  clergy  that  Cyprian 
met  with  most  opposition,"  2  is  it  surprising  that  St. 
Cyprian  utilized  to  the  utmost  "  the  faithful  loyalty 
of  his  plebs  "  ?  3  Is  it  surprising  that  at  such  a 
crisis  the  same  course  was  pursued  at  Rome  ?  The 
wisdom  of  securing  the  support  of  the  laity  in  such 
a  crisis  is  evident.  The  practice,  also,  of  reading 
episcopal  letters  to  "  the  honourable  people,"  in 
days  when  modern  facilities  for  information  did  not 
exist,  commends  itself  to  common  sense.  But 
when  the  essayists  cite  St.  Cyprian  in  support  of  their 

1  P.  49.  a  P.  31.  8  P.  49. 
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"  Principles,"  x  and  argue  that  "  there  is  nothing 
to  mark  this  rule  as  an  innovation,"  2  it  becomes 
necessary  to  quote  the  words  referred  to.  "I 
have  not  been  able,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  to  reply  by 
myself,  since,  from  the  first  commencement  of  my 
episcopate,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  nothing  on  my 
own  private  opinion  without  your  counsel,  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  people."3  A  Bishop 
who  announces  that  he  has  "  made  up  his  mind  " 
to  do  certain  things  may  not  indeed  be  introducing 
an  "  innovation,"  but  at  least  his  action  is  voluntary 
and  not  determined  by  the  recognized  discipline 
of  the  Church. 

But  what  does  St.  Cyprian  mean  by  the  "  consent  " 
of  the  laity  as  distinguished  from  the  "  counsel  " 
of  the  clergy  ?  The  question  demands  close  atten- 
tion. "  Counsel  "  (consilium)  is  not  synonymous 
with  "  consent  "  (consensus).  The  consilium  of  the 
presbyters  is  one  thing  ;  the  consensus  of  the  people 
is  quite  another.  Consilium  is  not  simple  advice. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  fiovXtf  or  fiovXevfia, 
a  deliberate  determination  implying  co-ordination 
between  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  The  Bishop 
could  not  act  without  the  consilium  of  his  presbyters. 
He  and  they  as  of  right  jointly  determined  the 
matter.  But  consensus  does  not  connote  any  juris- 
diction or  power.  It  does  not  at  all  imply  anything 
formal.  It  is  the  Greek  o^ovoia,  an  accord,  a 
sameness  of  mind.  As  a  matter  of  prudence,  St. 
Cyprian,  as  a  wise  ruler,  would  not  attempt  to  go  in 
advance  of  public  opinion.  He  would  ascertain 
how  the  people  thought  about  the  question,  and, 
1  P.  ii.  a  P.  46.  3  Ep.  5. 
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as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  not  of  right,  would  not 
act  so  as  not  to  be  in  accord  with  them.  Our 
word  "  consent  "  implies  much  more,  as  we  often 
use  it,  than  consensus  does.  The  word,  then,  by 
itself,  is  no  proof  even  of  the  presence  of  the  laity 
in  the  Council  of  Bishops  and  presbyters. 

The  point  is  important,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
well  to  gather  from  the  epistles,  both  these  written 
by  St.  Cyprian,  and  those  addressed  to  him,  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  summon  the  laity 
to  the  Councils  on  the  lapsed.  The  evil  had  ex- 
tended <f  almost  over  the  whole  earth,"  and  needed 
"  cautious  treatment,"  lest  "  greater  destruction  " 
should  ensue. 1  Thousands  of  certificates  were  being 
daily  given  by  martyrs  and  confessors  without  any 
discrimination  or  examination  of  the  individuals 
themselves. 2  So  grave  and  widely  spread  an  emer- 
gency, therefore,  demanded  the  "  advice  of  many," 
and  "  an  extent  of  counsel  large  in  proportion  as  the 
crime  appears  to  be  widely  propagated."  3 

It  would,  moreover,  be  "  invidious  and  burden- 
some "  for  a  few  "  to  examine  into  what  seems  to 
have  been  committed  by  many."  For  the  decision 
to  be  "  firm,"  it  needed  the  consent  of  "  very  many."4 
A  matter  which  might  "  constitute  a  precedent  " 
necessitated  "  careful  deliberation."  6  The  immedi- 
ate object  was  to  "  examine  the  letters  and  the 
wishes  of  the  blessed  martyrs  "  ;  6  to  examine  the 
cases  "  in  accordance  with  the  letters  of  all  the 
confessors "  ;  7    to    consider    separately    and    fully 

1  Ep.  26.  2  Ep.  14.  3  Ep.  31. 

4  Ep.  31.  6  Ep.  28.  6  Ep.  11.         7  Ep.  17. 
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investigate  the  case  of  each  one  with  the  assistance 
of  the  whole  people ;  1  to  weigh  the  different  condi- 
tions of  different  cases  ;  2  to  examine  the  case  of 
each  individual ;  3  to  guard  against  the  lapsed 
seeking  readmission  to  communion  by  guile.4 
Thus  the  widespread  evil  could  only  be  met  by 
"one  mode  of  action  and  one  agreement."6 
Action  would  be  taken  "  with  unanimity  and  con- 
cord "  ; 6  a  "  common  plan  "  would  be  carried 
into  effect.7 

It  is  surely  quite  plain  from  all  this  that  the  object 
of  summoning  the  laity  was  not  to  submit  to  their 
"  authority  "  any  principle  involved,  or  the  nature 
of  the  discipline  as  matter  of  theory  or  legislation. 
The  reasons  urged  for  summoning  the  laity  are 
fatal  to  any  claim  of  "  authority."  But  they  afford 
convincing  proof  that  exceptional  and  widespread 
evils  demanded  exceptional  treatment.  No  :  it  was 
to  obtain  in  the  examination  of  each  case  whatever 
testimony  could  be  borne  by  the  laity  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  to  aggravating  or  extenuating 
circumstances,  so  that  discipline  might  be  tempered 
with  mercy.  In  particular,  it  was  to  obtain  the 
"  consent  "  of  the  laity  so  as  to  refute  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  Church  the  "  daring  temerity  " 
of  some  of  the  lapsed  who  had  written  "as  if  they 
wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Church."  8 

The  line  of  argument  pursued  above  is  the  outcome 
of  a  careful  study  of  St.  Cyprian's  epistles  under- 
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taken  some  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  writer  had 
not  read  Dr.  Pusey's  The  Councils  of  the  Church, 
a.d.  51-381. x  A  subsequent  perusal  showed  that 
Dr.  Pusey's  conclusions  were  identically  the  same. 
Readers  who  desire  to  be  thoroughly  informed  will 
find  in  this  volume  all  the  passages  which  bear  on 
the  subject  set  out  at  length.  It  suffices,  therefore, 
to  remark  that  Dr.  Pusey  translates  consensus  " 
by  "  concurrence,"  and  subsequently  says  that 
"  the  opinion  of  the  laity  was  taken  solely  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact  which  came  before  their  eyes,  the 
outward  tokens  of  the  penitence  or  impenitence  of 
the  individuals  who  sought  to  be  restored  to  Com- 
munion." 2 

Another  great  authority  may  be  cited,  the  late  Dr. 
Bright,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  "  Dr.  Pusey  has  not 
been  refuted  on  the  main  point  as  to  whether  the 
laity  were  constituent  members  of  the  ancient 
Synods."  3  Again  :  "  Cyprian's  Synods,  at  which 
many  laymen  were  present,  consisted,  as  the  speeches 
show,  of  Bishops.  Archbishop  Benson  complains 
of  this,  while  he  notes  the  presence  of  laymen, 
evidently  showing  that  mere  presence  does  not  at  all 
imply  membership."  4  Again  :  "  But  the  crucial 
point  at  present  refers  to  the  Laity.  Were  they 
possessed  of  votum  decisivum  ? — for  that  is  the 
criterion  of  proper  membership.  I  know  of  no  grain 
of  evidence  for  the  affirmative."  5 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  j$.  2  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

8  Selected  Letters    of    William  Bright  (Wells    Gardner, 
Darton  and  Co.),  p.  304. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  312.  *  Ibid.,  p.  32a. 
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There  is  much  else  in  the  two  essays  which  invites 
criticism.  Two  points  only,  however,  can  be 
mentioned. 

The  "  reiterated  charge  "  of  St.  Ignatius  "to  do 
nothing  apart  from  the  Bishop  implies  a  power  of 
action  in  union  with  the  Bishop. ' '  x  Not  necessarily, 
however  ;  at  least  in  the  sense  which  is  essential  to 
establish  "  the  principles  "  of  the  essayists.  Mr. 
Rackham  admits  that  "  in  the  passages  where 
Ignatius  is  most  vehement  on  the  need  of  union 
with  the  bishop,  we  generally  find  an  immediate 
reference  to  Divine  service,  whether  it  be  to  eucharist 
or  baptism  or  love-feast  or  other  meetings  for 
worship."2  Of  course,  in  such  matters  the  laity 
have  "  a  power  of  action  in  union  with  the  bishop." 
But  it  is  the  action  of  obedience,  not  of  "  co-ordina- 
tion "  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  the  obligation  of  obedience,  not  merely 
to  the  Bishop  but  to  the  presbyters,  is  insisted  on 
again  and  again.  For  instance  :  "  Being  subject 
to  the  Bishop  and  the  presbytery  "  ; 3  "  obey  the 
Bishop  and  the  presbytery  with  an  undivided 
mind  "  ;  4  "  be  ye  united  with  your  Bishop  and  those 
that  preside  over  you  "  ; 6  "  neither  do  ye  anything 
without  the  Bishop  and  the  presbytery  "  ;  8  "  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  Bishop,  as  to  the  command  of 
God,  and  in  like  manner  to  the  presbytery." : 
St.  Ignatius  would  seem  to  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  an  ideal  of  "  spiritual 
democracy." 

1  P.  38.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ad  Eph.,  c.  3.         4  Ibid.,  c.  xx. 

6  Ad  Magn.,  c.  vi.     •  Ibid.,  c.  vii.        7  Ibid.,  c.  xiii. 
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With  the  fourth  century  the  age  of  the  great 
Councils  is  reached.  But  Dr.  Gore  admits  that 
"  the  share  of  the  laity  properly  so  called  in  the 
great  Councils  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries 
is  very  slight." x  Mr.  Rackham  chronicles  the 
last  appearance  of  the  phrase,  "  the  deacons  stand- 
ing by  and  all  the  people,"  at  the  Council  of  Elvira 
in  305. 2  The  phrase  itself,  indeed,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  status  of  the  laity  had  been  that 
of  an  audience,  not  of  co-ordinated  membership. 

Dr.  Gore  intimates  that  "  there  were,  however, 
in  the  fourth  and  many  following  centuries  four 
influences  steadily  at  work,  tending  to  dislodge  the 
laity  from  their  original  share  in  Church  govern- 
ment." 3  These  were  (1)  the  spiritual  apathy  and 
moral  unfitness  of  the  great  bulk  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians ;  (2)  imperial,  and  then  feudal  tendencies ; 
(3)  the  limitation  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  of  all 
learning  to  clerks  ;  (4)  love  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy.  Here,  Dr.  Gore  assumes,  what  has  yet 
to  be  proved,  that  the  laity  enjoyed  such  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  first  three 
centuries  as  he  attributes  to  them. 

Could  it  be  proved  that  at  that  period  the  laity 
exercised  such  a  power,  and  evidence  were  forth- 
coming of  a  gradual  process  by  which  they  were 
"  dislodged,"  Dr.  Gore's  suggestion  would  demand 
serious  attention. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  essayists  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  scarcely  any  trace, 
if  any,  can  be  found  of  the  presence  of  the  laity  at 

1  P.  12.  s  P.  61.  3  P.  13. 
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Councils.  But  it  is  in  the  action  of  Councils, 
legislative  and  judicial  bodies,  that  the  government 
of  the  Church  finds  its  emphatic  expression.  What 
we  are  asked  to  believe  is,  that  until  the  end  of  the 
third  century  the  laity  had  an  effective  and  decisive 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  Church  ;  that  sub- 
sequently, no  one  knows  exactly  when,  their 
rights  disappeared  ;  and  that  "  the  elements  of 
democracy  in  the  Church  were  being  slowly  over- 
thrown "  *  by  a  process  of  "  influences  "  which 
extended  into  the  Middle  Ages.  But  what  a 
strain  upon  credulity  it  is  to  believe  that  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  laity,  in  full 
force  for  three  centuries,  were  suddenly  ignored  or 
suppressed,  so  far  as  co-ordination  in  Councils  is 
concerned,  by  the  first  (Ecumenical  Council,  and 
that  too  without  one  word  of  protest  anywhere  in 
the  Church  ! 

But,  it  has  been  argued,  even  if  it  is  historically 
true  that  the  laity  hitherto  have  not  had  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  that  is  no  reason 
why  in  the  present  day  we  should  be  bound  by 
"  musty  precedents." 

The  answer  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
claim  for  the  laity  to  share  in  the  government  of 
the  Church  is  barred  by  the  common  law  of  the 
Universal  Church.  What  is  that  common  law  ? 
The  unwritten  law,  consisting  of  universal  and 
immemorial  custom.  It  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  temporal  law  of  this  Realm  of  England.  Cus- 
tom, as  Blackstone  said,  is  "  the  first  ground  and 
corner  stone  of  the  laws  of  England."     Custom  is 

1    P.    12. 
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indeed  the  foundation  of  every  system  of  law,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual.  It  is  of  no  less  obligation  than 
the  written  law,  whether  expressed  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  or  in  conciliar  decrees.  It  is  law 
pre-existent  to  legislation.  Where  custom  has  been 
established  by  long  and  immemorial  usage,  it  can  be 
abrogated  or  varied  only  by  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  In  the 
temporal  order,  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  in  the 
spiritual  order,  by  the  authority  of  the  Universal 
Church.  The  relation  of  a  particular  Church 
to  the  Universal  Church  is  analogous  to  that  of 
a  County  Council  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Both  these  subordinate  authorities  can  make  bye- 
laws  ;  but  neither  can  abrogate  or  vary  the  laws  of 
the  superior  from  whom  they  derive  their  limited 
powers.  It  would  be  absurd  for  a  County  Council 
to  enact  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  intestate 
all  his  real  property  within  the  county  jurisdiction 
should  pass  in  equal  shares  to  all  his  children.  Why  ? 
Because  by  the  common  or  customary  law  of  England 
the  eldest  son  is  his  heir.  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
for  a  particular  Church  to  enact,  that  laymen  should 
share  in  the  government  of  that  particular  Church. 
Why  ?  Because  by  the  common  or  customary  law 
of  the  Universal  Church  the  function  of  government 
is  restricted  to  the  hierarchy  alone.  That  common 
law,  therefore,  is  prohibitive  of  any  variation  in 
immemorial  custom  or  usage  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  Universal  Church.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  To  disregard  that 
law  is  either  to  claim  for  a  particular  Church  the 
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powers  of  the  Universal  Church  or  to  act  as  an 
independent  and  schismatical  body. 

In  the  second  place,  our  Lord  delegated  His 
threefold  function  of  Prophet  (or  Teacher),  Priest, 
and  King,  not  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, 
but  to  the  hierarchy  alone.  The  hierarchy  is  one 
part  of  the  Church  ;  the  laity  another.  And  the 
hierarchy  alone  was  appointed  by  Christ  to  be  His 
vicegerents,  ministerially  to  exercise  His  govern- 
mental, no  less  than  His  didactic  and  sacerdotal 
powers.  There  are  in  the  Church  teachers  and 
taught ;  ministers  and  ministered  to ;  governors 
and  governed.  To  confer  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  upon  the  laity  is  contrary  to  Christ's 
institution. 

Again,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  rights  of 
the  episcopate  are  sufficiently  safeguarded,  because 
the  initiative  is  limited  to  the  Bishops  and  the 
laity  are  to  have  only  a  veto.  Certainly,  the  initia- 
tive is  so  limited.  But  the  statement  is  not  accurate 
with  regard  to  the  vote.  The  laity  are  to  have  a 
votum  decisivum,  which  makes  them  constituent 
members  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  contrary  to  the 
common  law  of  the  Universal  Church.  If  they  vote 
for  a  measure  initiated  by  the  Bishops,  they  formally 
sanction  what  they  have  no  power  to  sanction. 
If  they  vote  against  such  measure,  they  still  exercise 
the  votum  decisivum,  and  paralyze  the  inherent 
authority  of  the  episcopate.  For  the  measures 
contemplated  include  "  doctrinal  formulae  or  the 
services  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or  sacred 
rites  thereof."    All  these  matters  appertain  solely 
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to  the  jus  liturgicum  of  the  episcopate.  The  crucial 
factor  is  not  initiation,  but  the  decisive  vote.  The 
rights  of  the  episcopate  are  not  safeguarded.  They 
are  to  be  exercised  only  in  accordance  with  "  the 
will  "  of  the  laity. 

But  how  is  the  scheme  to  be  launched  ?  The  two 
Convocations  are  "  formally  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion and  lay  it  before  the  Crown  in  the  form  of  a 
report."  What  does  "formally  adopt"  mean? 
By  resolution  or  by  canon  ?  Clearly  not  by  canon. 
The  procedure  indicated  excludes  any  idea  of 
canon.  Therefore,  by  resolution.  But  the  only 
way  in  which  Convocation  can  give  spiritual  sanction 
is  by  a  synodical  act.  And  even  were  it  to  give 
synodical  sanction  to  the  scheme,  such  sanction 
would  be  null  and  void.  For  by  the  scheme  there 
is  conferred  upon  the  laity  a  votnm  decisivum  in 
matters  which  by  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
and  Christ's  institution  appertain  to  the  hierarchy 
alone.  The  scheme  will  utterly  lack  spiritual 
authority. 

One  other  remark  seems  to  be  needed.  The 
scheme,  if  adopted,  will  slam  the  door  in  the  face 
of  any  future  project  for  reunion  with  either  Eastern 
or  Latin  Christianity.  It  would  be  condemned  by 
every  Catholic  theologian  and  canonist,  because  it 
is  contrariant  to  the  common  law  of  the  Universal 
Church  and  obliterates  the  broad  dividing  line 
between  those  who  have  received  the  grace  of 
Order  and  those  who  have  not.  Above  all,  because 
it  is  contrariant  to  the  Divine  constitution  of  the 
Church. 


THE    COUNCILS    OF    THE    CHURCH     AND 
THE   ANGLICAN    TRADITION 

By  the  EDITOR 

THE  question  which  we  are  bound  to  ask  is  this  : 
What,  as  an  historic  fact,  have  been  the 
constitutive  principles  in  Church  assemblies  for 
deliberation  ? 

If  we  start  with  Scripture  precedent  :  there  is 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostolic  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  an  appeal  for  direction  made 
by  the  Church  of  Antioch,  not  to  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  to  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  to  them 
only.  The  appeal  is  considered  officially  by  the 
Apostles  and  elders,  and  by  them  only.  Probably 
in  the  presence  of  the  laity.  The  letter  containing 
the  decision  is  directed  from  the  Apostles  and 
elders,  for  this  is  the  true  text,  and  from  them 
only.  The  decrees  are  afterwards  described  as 
determined  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  no  other 
authority  being  named. 

The  part  of  the  laity  of  Jerusalem  in  this  incident 
consisted  (i)  in  welcoming  the  messengers  at  a 
preliminary  conference  ;  (2)  in  being  witnesses  and 
listeners  in  the  conference  itself ;  (3)  in  circulating 
the  decision  of  the  conference  and  sending  messen- 
gers to  take  the  letters  to  Antioch. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Church  there 
faces  us  at  once  the  famous  Councils  under  Cyprian. 
There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  place  of  the 
laity  in  the  early  centuries.  St.  Cyprian  states 
the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  management 
of  his  diocese.  He  made  up  his  mind  from  the 
first  commencement  of  his  Episcopate  to  do  no- 
thing on  his  own  private  opinion  without  the  advice 
of  his  clergy  and  the  consent  of  his  people.1  When 
the  serious  problem  arose  how  to  deal  with  persons 
who  had  denied  the  Faith  during  persecution,  he 
declined  to  give  decision  until  he  could  assemble  his 
clergy  and  his  laity,  and  take  them  into  consultation. 

But  this  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  making 
the  laity  his  advisers  in  a  perplexing  case.  It  is  not 
at  all  the  same  thing  as  ascribing  to  them  a  deliber- 
ative voice  and  a  final  power  to  vote  and  decide. 
For  we  must  not  forget  St.  Cyprian's  lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  Episcopate  and  its  governing  position 
in  the  Church.  Cyprian,  as  a  rule,  asked  for  the 
consent  of  the  laity  to  a  candidate  for  Ordination. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  cases  in  which  he  considered 
their  consent  to  be  superfluous,  and  he  proceeded  to 
ordain  without  it.2 

Moreover,  this  consultation  of  the  laity  applied 
to  cases  in  which  his  own  diocese  only  was  concerned. 
They  were  instances  of  what  we  should  now  call  a 
Diocesan  Synod. 

But  when  Cyprian  met  the  Bishops  of  the  Province, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  Provincial  Council,  we  find  no 
mention  whatever  of  consulting  the  laity  or  of 
their  taking  any  official  part  in  the  proceedings. 

1  Ep.  v.  4,  or  Ep.  xiv.  4.        2  Epp.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii- 
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It  was  the  year  258  when  the  Provincial  Council 
was  held  at  Carthage  over  which  St  Cyprian  presided. 
African  Bishops  were  present  to  the  number  of 
eighty-seven.  There  were  also  priests  and  deacons 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  laity.1 

Cyprian  laid  down  the  principle  that  each  Bishop 
is  an  independent  exponent  of  the  Faith,  and  called 
upon  the  assembled  Bishops  to  express  their  con- 
victions. No  one  spoke  except  the  Bishops.  No 
priest  or  layman  spoke.  But  all  the  eighty-seven 
Bishops  gave  their  decisions.  These  decisions  were 
unanimous,  and  they  were  mistaken.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  suggested  that  they  were  wrong  be- 
cause of  the  silence  of  the  laity.  But  whether  the 
laity  could  have  set  the  Bishops  right  or  not,  the 
point  is  that  it  was  clearly  not  regarded,  in  the  age 
of  St.  Cyprian,  as  the  function  of  the  laity  to 
give  instruction  on  the  Faith  in  a  Provincial  Council, 

The  presence  of  the  laity  in  early  Councils  is 
beyond  all  question.  The  only  question  is,  In 
what  capacity  were  they  there  ? 

In  the  Council  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  in  305,  the 
Bishops  and  priests  were  seated,  while  the  laity 
were  standing  around.2 

In  the  Council  of  Nica^a,  in  325,  there  were  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  laity  appear  to  have  taken  part. 
But  these  discussions  appear  to  have  formed  no  part 
of  the  actual  Council  itself. 

In  summoning  a  Council  at  Epaon  in  Burgundy, 
in  517,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  declared  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Bishops,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy 

1  Cf.  Ante-Nicene  Library,  pp.   199  ff. 

2  Hefele,  French  transl.,  i.   131. 
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to  attend,  and  that  laymen  are  also  permitted  to  be 
present ;  in  order  that  the  people  may  know  the 
things  which  are  ordained  by  the  Bishops  alone.1 

In  the  Second  Council  of  Orange,  in  529,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  should  be 
subscribed  not  only  by  the  clergy  but  also  by  the 
laity  who  were  present.  The  reason  given  was 
that  these  definitions  were  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  the  clergy  but  of  the  laity  as  well.2 

That  the  laity  were  present  in  many  early  Councils 
is  an  unquestionable  fact.  They  were  present  at 
Nicaea.3  Sometimes  they  were  standing,  whereas 
Bishops  and  priests  were  seated.  Frequently  they 
were  silent  through  the  discussions.  They  were 
witnesses.  Their  presence  was  a  way  of  making 
known  to  the  people  what  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  were.  For  this  purpose  they  were  at  times 
expressly  invited.  Sometimes  they  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  and  gave  their  advice.  Sometimes 
they  signed  their  names  to  the  decrees.  But  this 
appears  to  have  meant  no  more  than  simple  ad- 
herence to  the  Council's  decisions. 

There  is  in  all  this  no  trace  of  the  laity  being 
regarded  as  constituent  members  of  the  Council. 
They  were  frequently  present.  But  not  by  any 
inherent  right  or  in  any  official  capacity. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from  imperial 
laymen  in  the  early  centuries  to  show  what  instruc- 
tions they  had  received  and  what  they  themselves 
maintained  as  to  the  position  of  the  laity  in  Councils. 

When  the  Bishops  of  Bithynia  requested  permis- 

1  Hefele,  iii.  286.  2  Hefele,  iii.  339,  note. 

3  Sozomen,  H.  E.,  I.  xvii. 
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sion  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  the  Elder  to 
assemble  themselves  together  for  deliberation  on 
questions  of  doctrine,  Valentinian  replied,  "  I 
am  but  one  of  the  laity,  and  have  therefore  no  right 
to  interfere  in  these  transactions  ;  let  the  priests, 
to  whom  such  matters  appertain,  assemble  where 
they  please."  * 

This  line,  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
the  Elder,  was  referred  to  by  St.  Ambrose  when 
writing  to  Valentinian  the  Younger.  Ambrose 
reminded  the  younger  Emperor  that,  according  to 
his  father's  principles,  priests,  not  laymen,  should 
judge  concerning  priests. 

"Where  have  you  heard,  most  gracious  Emperor," 
asked  Ambrose,  "that  laymen  gave  judgment  concerning 
a  Bishop  in  a  matter  of  faith  ?  .  .  .  If  a  Bishop  is  to  be 
taught  by  a  layman,  what  will  follow  ?  Let  the  laymen 
argue,  and  the  Bishop  listen ;  let  the  Bishop  learn  of  the 
laymen.  But,  undoubtedly,  whether  we  go  through  the 
series  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the  times  of  old,  who  is 
there  who  can  deny  that  in  a  matter  of  faith,  in  a  matter, 
I  say,  of  faith,  Bishops  are  wont  to  judge  of  Christian 
Emperors,  not  Emperors  of  Bishops. 

"  You  will,  by  the  favour  of  God,  attain  to  a  riper  age, 
and  then  you  will  judge  what  kind  of  Bishop  he  is  who 
subjects  the  rights  of  the  priesthood  to  laymen.  Your 
father,  by  the  favour  of  God  a  man  of  riper  age,  used  to  say  : 
'It  is  not  my  business  to  judge  between  Bishops.'  "  2 

In  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  in  381,  held  against 
certain  Arianizing  Bishops,  and  in  which  St.  Am- 
brose occupied  the  leading  place,  Palladius,  the 
Arianizing  Bishop,  demanded  the  presence  of  the 

1  Sozomen,  vi.  7. 

2  Letters  of  St,  Ambrose,  letter  xxi. 
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laity.  Ambrose  replied  that  for  a  Bishop  to  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  laity  was  to  stand  self- 
condemned,  seeing  that  such  an  appeal  was  a 
reversal  of  the  true  order.  Bishops  should  judge 
the  laity,  not  laity  the  Bishops.1 

When  we  come  to  the  Spanish  Councils,  such  as  the 
series  held  at  Toledo  in  the  seventh  century,  or 
the  Carlovingian  assemblies  of  the  eighth  century, 
or  the  assemblies  held  in  England,  the  presence  of 
the  laity  is  numerous  ;  2  but  the  distinction  is  not 
easily  ascertained  between  civil  assemblies  and 
those  which  were  purely  ecclesiastical. 

The  Council  of  Constance  holds  an  exceptional 
place  in  the  records  of  lay  influence.  For  there  the 
question,  What  are  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
Council,  became  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some 
would  have  restricted  voting  power  to  the  Bishops. 
But  Cardinal  d'Ailly  insisted  that  the  tradition  has 
not  been  uniform  ;  that  sometimes  not  only  priests, 
but  laity,  had  also  been  admitted  ;  that  while  in 
questions  of  Faith  and  the  Sacraments  it  was  the 
function  of  the  Bishops  to  define,  in  a  practical 
question  such  as  the  termination  of  a  schism,  there 
was  no  reason  why  doctors  of  theology  and  of  law 
should  not  also  be  admitted  to  vote  ;  nay,  further, 
that  princes  and  ambassadors  should  also  enter, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  end  in  view 
without  their  assistance.3 

These  proposals  prevailed,  and  accordingly  laymen 
exerted  a  decisive  vote  in  this  General  Council. 


1  St.  Ambrose,  Works,  t.  ii.  932. 

2  Maret,  ii.  454,  455.  3  Christophe,  iii.  383. 
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It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  discussion  was  not  a 
dogma  of  the  Faith.  The  aim  of  the  Council  was 
reformation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  that 
doctrine  should  be  kept  out.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  important  theological  principles  were  fre- 
quently propounded. 

The  traditional  Anglican  belief  since  the  Reforma- 
tion is  adverse  to  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  vote 
as  constituent  members  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while,  in  all  the  Cal- 
vinistic  communities  the  laity  were  admitted  into 
Councils,  in  the  Church  of  England  it  was  not  so. 
They  were  excluded  from  the  Councils  even  in 
Cranmer's  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum. 

Bishop  Beveridge,  the  learned  compiler  of  The 
Canons  of  the  Primitive  Church,  says  that  : 

' '  When  we  speak  of  the  consent  of  the  Universal  Church, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  regard  the  opinions  of  the  people 
or  of  the  laity  ;  for  they  were  never  admitted  to  pass  j  udg- 
ment  either  concerning  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  It  being  always  assumed  that  they,  as, 
indeed,  is  right,  do  not  precede,  but  follow,  in  all  things  the 
decisions  of  their  pastors.  .  .  .  Thus,  that  the  consent 
of  the  Universal  Church  should  be  ascertained  from  the 
Bishops  and  clergy,  and  not  from  the  people,  is  one  of 
those  many  dogmas  on  which  we  find  the  Universal  Church 
concurring.  The  laity  was  rarely  present  in  the  discussion 
of  [ecclesiastical  matters,  and  never  permitted  to  give  their 
decision  or  to  vote  upon  them."  * 

The  learned  Anglican  writer  Field  distinguishes 
persons  who  may  be  present  in  Councils  as  of  two 
kinds  :    those  with  authority  to  teach  and  define  ; 

1  Beveridge,  Procemium  Codex  Canonum  (1678),  p.  xx. 
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and  those  who  are  there  to  hear  and  consent  to 
what  is  done. 

"  In  the  former  sort,  none  but  only  ministers  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments  are  present  in  Councils,  and  they  only 
have  deciding  and  denning  voices  ;  but  in  the  latter  sort, 
laymen  also  may  be  present." 

And  he  adds  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  form  in  which  the  two  classes  subscribe  to  the 
decrees  of  a  Council.  Bishops  and  presbyters 
subscribe  in  the  formula,  "  I,  as  having  power  to 
define  and  decree,  have  subscribed."  But  an  Em- 
peror or  any  other  lay  person  subscribes  in  the 
formula,  "I,  as  one  giving  consent,  have  sub- 
scribed." * 

"  Accordingly,"  adds  Field,  "  we  all  teach  that 
laymen  have  no  voice  decisive,  but  Bishops  and 
pastors  only." 

Bishop  Forbes,  of  Brechin,  taught  much  the 
same. 

"We  assert,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  Episcopate  is  alone, 
by  Divine  right,  in  Councils,  teacher,  legislator,  and  judge  ; 
and  where  the  second  order  has  been  admitted  to  vote,  it  has 
been  by  pure  concession  of  the  first."  2 

But  this  concession  to  the  priesthood  was  in 
complete  congruity  with  the  powers  of  the  priest- 
hood to  teach  and  to  impart  the  Sacraments. 
Since  the  clergy  had  the  sole  right  of  giving  the 
Sacraments,  they  must  also  have  the  sole  right 
of  withholding  them.     This  is  the  foundation  of 

1  Field,  Of  the  Church,  Bk.  V.  chap.  xlix.  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 
3  Pastoral  Letter  (1870),  p.  33. 
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all  the  discipline  of  the  Church.     It  is  incommunic- 
able to  the  laity. 

When  Bishop  Philpots  of  Exeter  was  arranging 
to  hold  his  Diocesan  Synod  in  1850  he  anticipated  a 
time  when  the  laity  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present 
at  a  Synod  but  not  to  possess  a  vote. 

"  I  trust,"  he  said,  "  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  hail  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England  as 
the  real  laity  of  the  Church.  I  shall  be  in  my  grave  long 
before  that  period  arrives  :  but  most  certainly  were  that 
period  now  arrived,  I  should  not  only  consider  it  right  to 
consult  them,  but  I  should  rejoice  to  have  the  real  body 
of  the  laity  present  at  the  approaching  Synod.  I  should 
hail  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  I  should  remember 
how  St.  Cyprian,  and  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  regarded  the 
laity  as  so  deserving  of  confidence,  that  they  never  did 
anything  without  consulting  with  them,  except  as  respect- 
ing the  guardianship  of  truth.  That  was  a  trust  which 
they  could  not  permit  any  other  bodies  than  themselves 
to  guard,  the  spiritual  body  being  properly  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  Faith ;  and  St.  Cyprian, 
who  was  most  anxious  for  the  counsel  of  the  presbyters 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  laity,  never  dreamt  of  letting 
them  decide  matters  of  faith."  x 

Keble,  who  quoted  these  words  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  discussed  this  question  of  the  place  of 
the  laity  in  the  Synods  of  the  Church. 

"  Speaking  of  course  only  for  ourselves,"  wrote  Keble, 
' '  we  will  j  ust  indicate  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  we 
consider  that  appeal  to  the  laity  might  be  feasible  and 
right  on  such  an  occasion  ;  how  it  might  be  carried  on, 
consistently  with  the  invariable  rules,  or  Common  Law, 
so  to  call  it,  of  Christ's  Kingdom.     The  true  Laity  of  the 

1  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1850,  quoted  in  Keble,  Occasional 
Papers,  p.  281. 
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Church  (that  is,  those  who  duly  participate  in  the  Sacra- 
ments according  to  the  Canons)  might  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  right  to  be  officially  informed  by  their 
own  representatives  (who  for  that  purpose,  not  with  autho- 
rity to  vote,  shall  be  present  at  the  Synod)  of  all  its  reso- 
lutions and  proceedings.  And  of  any  determinations 
concerning  doctrine,  in  particular,  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  Church  would  require  them  to  be  so  informed,  as  that 
they  might,  after  consideration,  signify  either  their  assent 
to  such  decision,  or  their  wish  to  have  the  matter  re-heard 
in  another  Synod  :  in  other  words,  they  might  either  sub- 
mit, or  they  might  go  on  for  the  present  under  appeal. 
We  do  not  find  in  Antiquity  that  they  ever  had  power, 
either  in  a  body  or  as  represented  by  their  chief  governor, 
directly  to  reverse  what  the  Clergy,  after  due  deliberation, 
had  freely  decreed.  And  this  is  the  proper  province  of 
the  Church  diffusive,  supposing  it  dissatisfied  with  a  decree 
otherwise  oecumenical.  The  appeal  might  go  on,  the 
matter  might  continue  in  abeyance,  for  whole  generations, 
if  need  were,  without  prejudice  to  the  Church's  being, 
though  often  with  most  painful  consequences  to  its  well- 
being.  But  the  Church  diffusive,  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian people,  was  sure  to  prevail,  if  consistent,  even  in 
modifying  doctrinal  decrees ;  for  although,  as  laymen, 
they  could  not  vote  in  Council,  they  had  the  undoubted 
power  of  electing  those  who  did  vote :  the  Bishops.  And 
so,  if  the  Bishops  of  one  age  proved  unfaithful,  yet  if  the 
laity  did  but  abide  faithful,  the  remedy,  though  more  or 
less  slow,  was  sure  :  they  had  but  to  elect,  as  vacancies 
occurred,  orthodox  in  place  of  heretical  Bishops,  and  by- 
and-by  the  majority,  and  in  time  all,  would  be  with  them."  1 

When  new  schemes  for  the  representation  of  the 
laity  were  being  propounded  in  the  closing  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Professor  Bright  with  the 
instinct  of  a  Historian  asked  for  facts  and  ancient 

1  Keble,  Occasional  Papers,  p.  283. 
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precedents.     In  particular  he  desired  an  answer  to 
these  questions  : 

"  (i)  Is  there  any  producible  evidence  that  the  laity, 
as  such,  were  present  as  an  Order  (not  simply  present  in 
the  persons  of  laymen  who  could  inform  or  advise)  at  any 
one  of  the  great  ancient  Synods,  or  that  they  sat  apart, 
voted  en  masse,  etc.  ? 

(2)  Is  there  any  evidence  that  this  lay  Order  could  and 
did,  as  of  right,  demand  a  suspension  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  rest  of  the  Synod  ? 

If  such  evidence  exists,  let  us  know  what  it  is.  As  at 
present  advised,  I  simply  deny  both  propositions."  1 

' '  Observe  that  I  am  not  contending  one  way  or  another 
as  to  practical  modern  arrangements  ;  my  point  of  view 
is  purely  historical.  I  do  not  admit  that  laymen  were 
'  members  '  of  these  Councils  at  all.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  were  often  present,  but  the  one  point  at  issue 
is  their  membership.  Now,  I  have  never  seen  as  yet  any 
proof,  or  any  approach  to  a  proof,  that  they  were  such 
'  members,'  and  it  is  precisely  this  that  has  to  be  proved."  2 

1  Letters  and  Memoir  0}  Wm.  Bright,  1903,  p.  305. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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NEWMAN'S    ESSAY    ON    CONSULTING    THE 
LAITY 

By  the  EDITOR 

THERE  is  an  article  by  John  Henry  Newman  on 
"  Consulting  the  Faithful  in  Matters  of 
Doctrine,"  which  deserves  careful  study  now  that 
the  place  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  is  coming  under 
the  attention  of  Anglican  authorities.  Newman's 
article  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1859,  in  that 
celebrated  but  unfortunate  journal  called  The 
Rambler  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been 
reprinted.  Naturally,  by  this  time,  a  copy  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  probably  few  exist  outside 
the  bound  series  of  the  journal  in  our  larger  libraries, 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by  comparatively  few. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  an  outline  of  its 
principal  contents. 

Newman  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  statement 
that  "  in  the  preparation  of  a  dogmatic  definition, 
the  faithful  are  consulted ;  as  lately  in  the  instance 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception."  Pius  IX.  sent  a 
request  to  the  Bishops,  asking  them  to  let  him 
know  what  was  the  devotional  attitude  alike  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  This 
inquiry  preceded  any  dogmatic  declaration  from 
Rome. 

The  point  is,  then,  that  the  laity  were  consulted 
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on  a  matter  of  Faith.  And  by  "  consulted  "  is 
meant  that  an  endeavour  was  made  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  ascertain  their  convictions. 

Newman  asks  :  "  Why  was  this  attention  paid 
to  the  belief  of  the  laity  ?  " 

His  answer  is  :  "  Because  the  body  of  the  faithful 
is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  the  tradition 
of  revealed  doctrine,  and  because  their  consensus 
throughout  Christendom  is  the  voice  of  the  Infallible 
Church."  1 

Newman  held  that  the  Tradition  of  the  Apostles 

''  manifests  itself  variously  at  various  times  :  sometimes 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Episcopacy,  sometimes  by  the  Doctors, 
sometimes  by  the  people,  sometimes  by  liturgies,  rites, 
ceremonies  and  customs,  by  events,  disputes,  movements, 
and  all  those  other  phenomena  which  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  history.  It  follows  that  none  of  these  channels 
of  tradition  may  be  treated  with  disrespect  ;  granting 
at  the  same  time  fully,  that  the  gift  of  discerning,  dis- 
criminating, denning,  promulgating,  and  enforcing  any 
portion  of  that  tradition  resides  solely  in  the  EccJesia 
docens."2 

Newman  assures  us  that  this  opinion  of  the  laity, 
the  consensus  fidelium,  was  a  fact  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  lay  much  stress.  He  notes  that 
when  the  Roman  theologian  and  professor  Perrone 
came  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, he  turned  for  evidence  to  the  consensus  fidelium 
as  well  as  to  the  consensus  pastorum.  Perrone  did 
so  on  principle.  The  faith  of  the  laity  was  a  part 
of  the  evidence  for  a  doctrine.  Respect  and  con- 
sideration is  to  be  paid  to  the  faith  of  the  laity.  He 
maintained,  with  an  earlier  theologian,3  that 

1  P.  205.  2  P.  205.  3  Gregory  de  Valentia. 
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"in  controversy  about  a  matter  of  Faith,  the  consent  of 
all  the  faithful  has  such  a  force  in  the  proof  of  this  side  or 
that,  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  is  able  and  ought  to  rest  upon 
it  as  being  the  judgment  or  sentiment  of  the  infallible 
Church." 

"These  are  surely  exceedingly  strong  words,"  adds 
Newman.  "  Not  that  I  take  them  to  mean  strictly  that 
infallibility  is  in  the  consensus  fidelium,  but  that  the  con- 
sensus is  an  indicium  or  instrumentum  to  us  of  the  judg- 
ment of  that  Church  which  is  infallible."  x 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  consent  of  the 
laity  bears  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  are  summed  up  by  Newman  as  five 
in  number.     Such  consent  is  to  be  regarded  : 

(1)  As  a  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  Apostolic 
dogma  ; 

(2)  As  a  sort  of  instinct,  or  (f)p6vt)/.ia,  deep  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ ; 

(3)  As  a  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

(4)  As  an  answer  to  its  prayer  ; 

(5)  As  a  jealousy  of  error,  which  is  at  once  felt 
as  a  scandal. 

For  this  jealousy  of  error,  Newman  referred  to 
words  of  his  own  in  his  lectures  on  "  Anglican 
Difficulties,"  where  he  says  that  it  is  the  property 
of  life  to  be  impatient  of  any  foreign  substance  which 
it  cannot  assimilate,  and  is  irritated  and  disordered 
until  the  foreign  substance  is  expelled.2 

The  witness  of  the  laity  to  the  Faith  is  most 
forcibly  illustrated  in, the  history  of  Arianism,  of 
which  Newman  had  made  a  special  study.     At  that 

1  P.  208.  2  P.  212. 
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period,  when  the  witness  of  many  of  the  clergy 
failed,  the  witness  of  the  laity  held  firm. 

"  What  revives  and  reinstates  me,  as  far  as  history  goes," 
writes  Newman,  "is  the  faith  of  the  people.  For  I  argue 
that  unless  they  had  been  catechized  in  the  Orthodox 
Faith  from  the  time  of  their  baptism,  they  never  could 
have  had  that  horror  which  they  show  of  the  hetero- 
dox Arian  doctrine.  Their  voice,  then,  is  the  voice  of 
Tradition." 

In  Newman's  view  of  history  the  Nicene  Dogma 
was  maintained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth 
century, 

(i)  not  by  the  unswerving  firmness  of  the  Holy 
See,  Councils,  or  Bishops, 

(2)  but  by  the  consensus  fidelium,  the  witness  of 
the  laity.1 

' '  I  say  that  there  was  a  temporary  suspense  of  the 
functions  of  the  E celesta  docens.  The  body  of  Bishops 
failed  in  their  confession  of  the  Faith.  They  spoke  vari- 
ously, one  against  another ;  there  was  nothing,  after 
Nicaea,  of  firm  unwavering  consistent  testimony,  for  nearly 
sixty  years.  There  were  untrustworthy  Councils,  unfaith- 
ful Bishops  ;  there  was  weakness,  fear  of  consequences, 
misguidance,  delusion,  hallucinations,  endless,  hopeless, 
extending  itself  into  nearly  every  corner  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  comparatively  few  who  remained  faithful 
were  discredited  and  driven  into  exile  ;  the  rest  were  either 
deceivers  or  deceived."  2 

Newman  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  large 
series  of  proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  fact.  There 
was  Pope  Liberius,  who,  as  the  historian  Baronius 
acknowledged,  failed  to  maintain  the  Faith.  There 
was  the  venerable~~Bishop  Hosius,  distinguished  at 
1  P.  214.  a  P.  214. 
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Nicaea,  yet  forced  in  his  old  age  by  cruelty  to  com- 
promise his  position.  There  were  great  assemblies 
of  Bishops  which  put  forth  inadequate  or  misleading 
forms  of  Creed.  There  was  confusion  indescribable 
among  the  leaders  and  authorized  exponents  of  the 
Faith. 
Did  not  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  record  that 

' '  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  either  men  who 
from  their  insignificance  were  disregarded,  or  from  their 
virtue  manfully  resisted,  .  .  .  every  one  yielded  to  the 
influences  of  the  time,  distinguished  only  by  the  fact  that 
some  did  so  earlier,  some  later,  that  some  became  the 
champions  and  leaders  of  impiety,  while  such  others  were 
assigned  a  lower  rank  as  had  been  shaken  by  fear,  enslaved 
by  need,  fascinated  by  flattery,  or  beguiled  in  ignorance ; 
the  last  being  the  least  guilty,  if,  indeed,  we  can  allow 
even  this  to  be  a  valid  excuse  for  men  entrusted  with  the 
leadership  of  the  people.  .  .  .  For  while  we  might  pardon 
laymen  in  such  a  case,  and  often  they  escape  because  not 
put  to  the  test,  yet  how  can  we  excuse  a  teacher,  whose 
'duty  it  is,  unless  he  is  falsely  so  called,  to  correct  the  ignor- 
ance of  others  ?  "  1 

Did  not  St.  Hilary  2  assert  that  the  ears  of  the 
laity  were  holier  than  the  hearts  of  the  priests  ? 
meaning  that  the  Orthodox  Faith  was  more  faith- 
fully maintained  by  the  laity  than  it  was  by  the 
Bishops  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 

The  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of  the  laity  and  of  the 
effectiveness  of  that  fidelity  are  conspicuous. 

The  Arianizing  Bishop  Leontius  at  Antioch  was 
resisted  by  the  laity.  "  The  mass  of  the  people  were 
champions  of  orthodoxy." 3 

1  Oration,  xxi.  24  on  the  "  Great  Athanasius." 

2  In  Auxent.,  6.  3  Theodoret,  Hist.,  ii.  24. 
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St.  Basil  describes  how  the  laity  in  Asia  Minor 
avoided  the  places  of  Arian  worship  as  schools  of 
impiety,  and  refused  to  have  any  part  with  the 
Arian  Bishops.1 

After  a  lengthy  survey  of  the  evidence,  Newman 
admits  the  improbability  that  such  times  as  the 
Arian  will  ever  occur  again. 

"As  to  the  present,  certainly  if  ever  there  was  an  age 
which  might  dispense  with  the  testimony  of  the  faithful, 
and  leave  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  to  the  pastors  of 
the  Church,  it  is  1$ie  age  in  which  we  live." 

! '  And  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the  consensus 
fidelium  has  in  the  minds  of  many  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground. Yet  each  constituent  portion  of  the  Church  has 
its  proper  functions,  and  no  portion  can  safely  be  neglected. 
Though  the  laity  be  but  the  reflection  or  echo  of  the  clergy 
in  matters  of  faith,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  pastorum 
et  fidelium  conspiratio  which  is  not  in  the  pastors  alone."  2 

Finally,  Newman  concludes  with  the  following 
remarkable  words  : 

"  I  think  that  the  Ecclesia  docens  is  more  happy  when' 
she  has  such  enthusiastic  partizans  about  her  as  are  here 
represented,  than  when  she  cuts  off  the  faithful  from  the 
study  of  her  Divine  doctrines,  and  the  sympathy  of  her 
Divine  contemplation,  and  requires  from  them  a  fides 
implicita  in  her  word,  which  in  the  educated  classes  will 
terminate  in  indifference,  and  in  the  poorer  in  superstition."3 

Newman's  thesis  caused  considerable  astonish- 
ment in  certain  Roman  circles,  both  in  England  and 
in  Italy.  It  was  fiercely  opposed,  as  was  much  that 
emanated  from  his  mind  in  his  Roman  period. 
Exception  was  especially  taken  to  the  proposition 

1  Epp.,  93  and  342-  a  p-  228-  3  p-  23°- 
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that  there  was  in  the  Arian  struggle  a  temporary 
suspense  of  the  functions  of  the  teaching  Church. 
Wilfrid  Ward,  in  his  Life  of  Newman,  says  that 

' '  the  average  English  Catholic  reader  at  that  time  was  little 
accustomed  to  a  thoroughly  historical  treatment  of  such 
episodes.  Theologians  at  Ushaw  and  elsewhere  accused 
Newman  of  declaring  that  the  teaching  Church  had  proved 
fallible  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  And  Dr.  Brown, 
Bishop  of  Newport,  formally  delated  the  article  to  Rome 
as  heretical.  Newman's  defence  was  quite  unanswerable, 
and  after  it  had  been  understood  in  Rome,  the  matter  was 
finally  dropped."  1 

Refusal  to  recognize  any  place  for  the  laity  in 
theological  discussion  was  common  enough  in  the 
stricter  Roman  circles,  both  in  England  and  in 
Rome.  We  know  how  Lord  Acton's  freedom  as  a 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  was  restricted.  We 
know  how  greatly  objections  were  raised  to  Ward 
teaching  as  a  layman  dogmatic  theology.  Doubt- 
less the  most  notorious  example  of  such  distrust 
was  the  language  of  Mgr.  Talbot,  in  a  letter  to 
Manning,  in  which  he  criticized  an  address  presented 
by  the  English  laity  as  a  most  offensive  production, 
and  declared  that  "  if  a  check  be  not  placed  on  the 
laity  of  England,  they  will  be  the  rulers  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,  instead  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Episcopate."  2  Talbot  ascribed  the 
mischief  largely  to  Newman's  article  on  Consulting 
the  Laity.  They  were  "  only  putting  into  practice 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Dr.  Newman  in  his  article 
in  The  Rambler."    Talbot  went  so  far. as  to  pen  the 

1  Wilfrid  Ward,  Life  of  Newman,  i.  503, 

2  Purcell,  Life  of  Manning,  ii.  317. 
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notorious  words,  "  What  is  the  province  of  the 
laity  ?  To  hunt,  to  shoot,  to  entertain  !  These 
matters  they  understand,  but  to  meddle  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters  they  have  no  right  at  all."  1  It  was 
true  that  there  was  in  Talbot's  opinion  one  exception 
to  all  this  :  and  that  was  Ward  :  "an  exception 
to  all  rules,  because  he  is  really  a  theologian."  But 
as  for  Newman,  he  "is  the  most  dangerous  man  in 
England."  So  wrote  Mgr.  Talbot  from  the  Vatican. 
Nevertheless,  Newman  held  his  ground. 

"  In  the  first  place,  his  facts  were  historically  accurate, 
as  he  had  no  difficulty  in  showing.  In  the  second  place, 
there  could  be  no  real  failure  of  the  Ecclesia  docens  while 
the  decree  of  Nicaea  against  Arianism  remained  the  official 
expression  of  its  ruling  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  Nay, 
more  ;  he  had  not  maintained,  as  it  was  assumed,  that 
the  collective  Episcopate  in  its  corporate  capacity  was 
heretical,  but  that  Bishops  as  individuals  failed  to  vindi- 
cate the  orthodox  doctrine."  "  But  the  essay  had  been 
impugned.  The  suspicions  of  Rome  had  been  aroused 
in  connexion  with  an  article  of  Newman  himself,  in  the 
already  suspected  Rambler.  Although  Rome  did  not 
take  official  action  in  the  matter,  the  Holy  Father  was 
reported  to  be  pained  ;  and  the  rumours  of  the  hour 
proved  to  have  had  the  effect  of  shaking  the  public  confi- 
dence in  Newman.  His  position  in  the  Catholic  body 
was  not  again  for  a  long  time  to  come  what  it  had  hitherto 
been  in  this  respect."2 


P.  318.       2  Wilfred  Ward,  Life  of  Newman,  i.  504. 
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THE  LAITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 
By  the  EDITOR 

IT  may  be  useful  to  give  a  concrete  illustration 
of  the  development  which  has  recently  happened 
in  another  Communion  than  our  own,  a  Communion 
united  with  ours,  on  the  subject  of  the  place  of  the 
laity  in  the  Church. 

The  real  beginnings  of  the  movement  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  may  be  dated  from 
1852  :  the  year  of  the  celebrated  letter  written  by 
Gladstone  to  the  Primus  Skinner  advocating  the 
admission  of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  ecclesiastical 
administration. 

Gladstone  expressly  deprecated  the  theory 
that  the  Church  should  be  democratically  organized. 
For  whatever  man  might  choose  to  ordain  or 
adjust  about  chambers  of  administration  and  the 
like  must  of  necessity  be  fully  and  wholly  subordi- 
nate to  the  unchangeable  condition  of,,  the  Church's 
Divine  Charter.  What  Gladstone  suggested  was 
that  the  Synod  or  Assembly  for  Legislation  should 
consist  of  three  houses  or  chambers ;  the  first  of 
Bishops,  the  second  of  clergy,  the  third  of  laity. 

"The  initiative  of  all  legislation  should  rest  with  the 
Bishops  absolutely  and  exclusively,  and  it  should  be  com- 
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petent  to  either  of  the  other  chambers  to  approach  them 
spontaneously  in  the  way  of  petition  only.  Their  veto 
would  of  course  remain  complete." 

This  letter  was  laid  before  the  Scottish  Bishops 
who  passed  in  synod  the  following  resolution  : 

' '  That  the  admission  of  the  laity  into  Ecclesiastical 
Synods  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  speak  and  vote 
therein  on  a  large  class  of  ecclesiastical  questions,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  not  contrary  to 
that  pure  constitution  of  the  Church  to  which  it  has  been 
the  special  privilege  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  to  bear 
testimony." 

At  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1852, 
Charles  Wordsworth,  then  Warden  of  Trinity 
College,  afterwards  Bishop,  delivered  a  very  import- 
ant address  on  lay  membership  in  Church  Synods. 
He  criticized  Gladstone's  proposals  and  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Episcopal  Synod  in  Edinburgh. 
He  observed  that  the  resolution  referred  only  to 
Ecclesiastical  Synods,  and  not  to  Episcopal  Synods. 
Synods  might  be  classified  into  three  kinds  :  Dio- 
cesan Synods,  Provincial  or  Episcopal  Synods,  and 
Ecclesiastical  Synods.  The  last  of  these  three 
denoted  what  are  commonly  called  conferences  of  a 
general  character.  Wordsworth  argued  that  the 
Bishops  could  never  have  intended  by  their  resolu- 
tion that  laymen  could  sit  in  Episcopal  Synods, 
which,  as  their  very  name  denoted,  were  composed 
of  Bishops.  Nor  could  the  Bishops  have  intended 
to  affirm  that  laymen  could  sit  in  Diocesan  Synods. 
For  the  Diocesan  Synod,  as  all  the  traditions  of 
history  show,  is   the  Council  of  the  Bishop  with  his 
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clergy.  But  to  propose  on  behalf  of  the  laity  that 
they  may  "  not  only  be  present,  but  form  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  Bishop's  consistory,  with  authority 
equal  to  that  of  the  instituted  clergy,"  was  to  pro- 
pose a  departure  from  all  ancient  precedent. 

"Is  it  competent  to  a  Church  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," asked  Wordsworth,  "to  prescribe,  to  require  of 
her  comprovincial  Bishops  that  they  shall  construct  their 
synods  upon  a  new  model,  that  they  shall,  whether  they 
approve  or  no,  introduce  into  their  Councils,  as  an  essen- 
tial element  which  they  shall  be  bound  to  recognize,  and 
more  or  less  to  consult,  an  element  which  Christendom  had 
never  known  till  it  was  introduced,  little  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  in  America  ?  "  x 

"This,  then,"  Wordsworth  continued,  "is  the  great 
objection  which  I  feel  against  the  proposed  change,  as 
regards  Diocesan  Synods.  It  seems  to  me  to  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  the  organization  of  a  National  Church. 
Bishops,  when  they  consent  to  combine  themselves  and 
their  dioceses  into  a  Provincial  or  National  Church,  such 
as  ours  now  is,  and  has  been  since  the  tenth  century,  com- 
bine for  mutual  support  and  edification  in  the  Catholic 
Faith  and  discipline,  and  not  to  encourage,  still  less  to 
compel,  one  another  to  destroy  either.  It  is  a  well-known 
principle  of  the  civil  law  that  the  Crown  cannot  alienate 
its  constitutional  rights  ;  so  neither,  I  contend,  can  a 
Bishop  lawfully  consent,  or  be  bound  by  canon,  to  con- 
struct his  consistory,  not  for  this  or  that  special  occasion 
only,  but  as  the  standing  rule  for  the  government  of  his 
diocese,  upon  a  questionable  principle,  unknown  from  the 
beginning."  2 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,"  added  Wordsworth,  "that 
it  will  be  found  not  only  inexpedient  but  impossible  to  make 
a  law  which  shall  order  laymen  to  be  admitted  as  ordinary 
and  constituent  members,  to  speak  and  vote  in  Diocesan 
Synods."  3 

1    P.    II.  2    p.    I2,  3    p#    I5. 
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"  Upon  this  ground,  then,  the  ground  of  strict  eccle- 
siastical principle,  from  which  nothing,  I  trust,  will  ever 
induce  us  to  depart,  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  we  are  to  suggest  any  alteration  whatever  of  our  exist- 
ing code  in  reference  to  Diocesan  Synods,  it  must  be  of  a 
very  partial,  limited,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  unorganic  kind." 

Wordsworth's  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  if 
the  Bishop  saw  fit  he  might  invite  certain  laymen  to 
attend  a  Diocesan  Synod,  and  they  might  be  invited 
to  speak,  but  not  to  vote.  Numerous  precedents 
could  be  found  for  a  limited  admission  of  this  kind. 

And  further,  if  the  admission  of  the  laity  as  a 
regular  thing  were  legitimate,  it  could  only  be  in  a 
third,  more  general  kind  of  ecclesiastical  assembly ; 
what  we  should  now  call  a  Conference,  not  strictly 
a  Synod  at  all. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Bishops  held  in  1862 
'*  threw  open  all  Diocesan  Synods  to  the  presence  of 
the  laity,  and  gave  them  permission  to  speak  at 
those  assemblies  with  the  leave  of  the  Bishop."  * 

It  seems  to  have  been  widely  felt  that  although 
there  was  no  precedent  for  the  laity  sitting  as 
constituent  members  of  Synod,  there  was  abundant 
precedent  for  their  presence  there. 

It  was  about  the  year  1870,  that  most  eventful 
year  in  many  directions,  theological  and  social, 
that  discussion  seems  to  have  reached  its  height 
in  the  Scottish  Church  concerning  the  laity  and  the 
Synod. 

Laymen  argued  that  the  two  Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion represented  the  Bishops  and  the  clergy,  and  that 
Parliament  represented  the  faithful  laity. 

1  Farquhar,  History  of  the  Lay  Claims,   191 1,  p.  85. 
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"  Why  is  it,"  asks  a  layman  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
"  why  is  it  that  while  you  admit  us  to  take  our  place  along 
with  you  and  the  priests  in  worship  .  .  .  you  so  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  admit  us  to  any  share  in  what  is  undoubt- 
edly an  inferior  place,  the  administration  of  the  Church 
in  its  worldly  aspect  and  organization  ?  " 

Supernatural  gifts,  or  guidance,  it  was  contended, 
are  not  promised  exclusively  to  Bishops  and  priests. 

' '  We  have  all  received  the  same  spiritual  gifts,  and  in 
that  one  spirit  we  claim  to  sit  in  Synod."  "  The  right  is 
claimed  for  the  laymen  to  be  represented  in  all  the  Synods 
of  our  Church,  to  sit  and  take  a  part  with  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  in  the  administration  of  the  Church's  whole  affairs, 
and  thereby  to  give  their  consent  to  her  action ,  and  to 
sustain  her  life."     - 

It  was  argued  that  the  laity  could  not  admit  the 
right  of  the  Episcopate  and  clergy  to  alter  any 
part  of  the  Creeds  or  the  Prayerbook  without  the 
assent  and  consent  of  the  laity.  The  extensive 
character  of  the  claim  in  behalf  of  the  laity  is 
remarkable.  It  was  specified  that  the  laity  desire 
to  assist  in  passing  canons  of  discipline  which  shall 
affect  themselves ;  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
Sacramental  Confession  as  found  in  the  Roman 
system.  The  authority  of  the  laymen  was,  it  would 
appear,  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  Bishops. 

In  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  in  1870,  there 
was  a  long  debate  on  the  admission  of  the  laity  to 
such  a  Synod. 

In  behalf  of  this  admission  it  was  urged  that  the 
whole  development  of  the  Church  tended  towards 
the  extension  of  power  to  every  one.  From  1689 
to  1 81 1  the  Scottish  Church  had  been  governed 
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exclusively  by  Bishops  in  their  Synod.  Priests 
sought  to  obtain  this  power,  but  were  refused  it. 
In  1811  priests  were  granted  a  share.  Since  then 
the  laity  had  asked  for  it.  The  inference  was  that 
the  time  for  admitting  the  laity  also  to  Synods 
must  come.  Others  held  that  the  laity  should  be 
admitted  to  Synods  without  any  reservation  or 
restriction  whatsoever.  It  was  contended  that 
questions  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  were  the 
very  subjects  upon  which  the  counsel  of  the  laity 
was  required,  and  in  which  it  was  important  for  the 
laity  to  concur  in  what  was  done.  It  was  claimed 
that  they  had  the  right  to  come  into  Diocesan 
Synods,  to  speak  their  mind  on  subjects  of  debate, 
and  thus  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  clergy  the  whole  force  of  popular  opinion.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  laity  had  been  deprived  of 
their  power. 

The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  asked  proof  that  the 
laity  had  ever  possessed  these  rights.  His  own 
belief  was  that  Bishops  cannot  admit  the  laity  on 
equal  grounds  in  their  Synods.  The  laity  can  be 
met  in  mixed  assemblies.  But  the  Bishops  must 
go  apart  if  matters  purely  spiritual  are  to  be 
dealt  with.  Synods  should  be  reserved  for  these 
emergencies. 

Bishop  Forbes,  of  Brechin,  issued  a  Charge  in 
1870  on  "  The  Claims  of  the  Laity  to  Vote  as  Consti- 
tuent Members  of  Synod." 

In  his  belief,  such  claim  was  utterly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

"  While  in  all  the  forms  of  religion  which  sprang  up  on 
the  Calvinist  model  the  laity  were,   without  exception, 
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admitted  into  Synods,  in  the  Church  of  England  it  was  not 
so."  "They  were  excluded  in  Cranmer's  Reformatio 
Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  which  exhibited  the  extremist 
aspect  of  the  legal  Reformation  in  a  Protestant  direction." 

Bishop  Forbes  maintained  that  there  was  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  and  that  this  distinction  exhibited  itself  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  Church  :  the  Ecclesia  docens  and  the 
E celesta  discens.     He  argued  that 

"the  clergy,  who  have  the  sole  right  of  giving  the  Sacra- 
ments, by  parity  of  reasoning  have  the  sole  right  of  with- 
holding them.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  discipline 
of  the  Church." 

Bishop  Forbes  objected  entirely  to  the  venerable 
name  of  Council  being  applied  to  Uhe  mixed  body 
which  it  was  proposed  to  form. 

"It  is  necessary,"  he  held,  "to  consider  and  confute 
the  erroneous  principle  which  underlies  all  this  confused 
detail  :  namely  that  before  a  Church  Law  passed  by  the 
Synod  comes  into  use,  it  must  receive  the  assent  of  the 
Laity,  as  expressed  by  the  Council  or  Convention.  Thus 
the  principle,  now  generally  adopted,  which  governs  the 
laws  of  civil  society,  is  erroneously  applied  to  spiritual 
things." 

Charles  Wordsworth,  who  in  1852  had  as  priest 
opposed  the  admission  of  laymen  into  Diocesan 
Synods,  now  as  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  advocated 
the  contrary  view.1 

The  Bishops  of  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow 
referred  the  question  to  counsel.  The  form  of  the 
inquiry  was  :    Whether  laymen  may  have  decisive 

1  See  Farquhar,  Lay  Claims,  p.   115. 
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as  well  as  consultative  votes  in  the  sacred  Synods 
of  the  Church  ? 

The  lawyers'  reply  claimed  to  be  based  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  :  namely,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  retaining  the  Episcopal  Ministry 
as  of  Divine  institution.  Its  supreme  legislative 
authority  is  a  General  Synod,  which  has  power  to 
enact  canons,  always  provided  that  such  canons 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  recognized  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church. 

Hence  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Communion  is 
emphatically  a  religion  of  precedent.  It  makes 
appeal  to  history. 

Accordingly,  the  question  to  be  answered  is  : 
Does  history  sanction  the  view  that  laymen  possess 
the  power  of  a  decisive  vote  in  the  sacred  Synods 
of  the  Church  ?  Were  laymen  constituent  members 
of  Synods,  so  that  they  could  give  decisive  votes  on 
any  question  ? 

The  answer  of  counsel  was  that "  not  only  is  there 
no  evidence  of  this,  but  principles  are  assumed  and 
asserted  which  make  this  impossible.  The  opinions 
of  the  early  Christian  Emperors  are  given  in  illustra- 
tion. There  is  not  a  single  example  in  the  first 
six  centuries  of  any  layman  being  a  constituent 
member  of  a  Synod,  though  the  evidence  for  their 
presence  is  abundant. 

On  this  ground  of  fact  it  is  argued  that 

"  if  their  exclusion  was  no  violation  of  their  rights  then, 
it  is  no  violation  of  their  rights  now.  For  the  true  rights 
of  the  laity,  as  of  all  other  orders,  are  not  in  a  state  of  flux 
from  age  to  age,  now  greater,  now  less." 
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Hence  it  is  concluded  that 

"  to  admit  the  right  of  the  laity  to  constituent  membership 
and  decisive  vote  in  Synods  is  not  to  recognize  an  old  right, 
but  to  invent  a  new  one.  Or  rather,  because  it  belongs 
to  none  but  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  to  define  the 
limits  of  spiritual  authority,  we  should  only  be  deceiving 
ourselves,  assuming  to  do  that  for  which  we  have  no  com- 
mission, and  therefore  no  power,  to  do  in  reality." 

Subsequently  to  this  a  Conference  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  Scottish  Church  was  held  by  the  College 
of  Bishops,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Repre- 
sentative Church  Council. 

At  the  General  Synod  of  1876  this  Representative 
Church  Council  was  accepted  by  the  Bishops  and 
recognized  as  the  organ  of  the  Church  in  matters  ot 
finance. *  By  this  means  the  laity  were  granted  full 
financial  powers. 

The  canon  of  the  laity  was  further  promoted 
by  Dr.  John  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
1899  who  took  part  in  a  Conference  in  Edinburgh 
and 

"remarked  that  they  in  England  look  to  them  for  help 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  He  had  no  right  to 
give  them  advice,  but  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  they 
ought  to  win  the  Presbyterian  bodies  around  them,  as 
far  as  they  possibly  could,  by  showing  that  they  appre- 
ciated what  these  Churches  had  done,  and  the  experiments 
which  they  had  made  in  Church  government."  2 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  still  further  promoted 
the  advancement  of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church.     He  held  that  in  the 

1  Farquhar,  p.  213.  2  Ibid.,  p.  239. 
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time  of  St.  Paul  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  laity  and  that  this  advance 
encouraged  us  to  look  for  a  further  advance  on  the 
part  of  lay  people.  The  preacher  held  that  "  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  what  was  fit  and 
proper  for  laymen  in  one  age  is  necessarily  the  limit 
of  their  functions  and  duties  to  all  time." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Reformed  Churches 
have  curiously  enough  tended  to  be  stricter  in 
asserting  clerical  rights  than  the  ancient  Church 
was."  x 

"We  must  remember,"  he  said,  "two  things:  first, 
that  according  to  all  Anglican  Theology,  the  after-consent 
of  the  Church,  i.e.  of  the  people  of  God,  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  any  dogmatic  decree  of  a  Council ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  field  of  open  questions  is  not  nearly  so 
broad  as  it  was  in  the  great  Conciliar  centuries.  Would 
it  not  be  safer  to  secure  the  general  consent  of  the  Church 
to  such  dogmatic  utterances  as  may  now  be  necessary, 
at  once,  instead  of  afterwards  by  a  long  and  uncertain 
process  ?  "2 

This  sermon,  we  are  told  contributed  much  to 
reawaken  the  controversy  on  the  lay  claims. 

Finally  the  Provincial  Synod  in  1905   brought 
matters  to  a  definite  conclusion.     It  was  believed 
by   many   that   to  give  laymen  a   decisive   voice 
on  doctrinal  matters  "  would  be  a  subversion  of  the  < 
principle  of  the  early  Church,"  which  we  have  no  J 
right  to  give  up. 

' '  Had  it  been  possible  to  separate  doctrinal  from  non- 
doctrinal  questions,  it  might  have  been  easy  to  give  to 
Laymen  an  equal  voice  with  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters 


1  Farquhar,  pp.  241.  2  P.  242. 
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on  all  matters  that  did  not  involve  doctrine,  while  reserv- 
ing all  that  did  involve  doctrine  to  the  Clergy.  But  it 
was  seen  that  the  two  sets  of  questions  are  often  inextric- 
ably commingled  and  cannot  be  separated."  x 

The  conclusion  which  the  Bishops  reached  was 
"  the  establishment  of  a  Consultative  Council 
inT  which  the  laity  can  discuss  and  vote  upon  all 
legislative  proposals  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Bishops  and  clergy."  "  The  laity  have  not  been 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Church's  Synods,  and 
therefore  do  not  possess  the  Legislative  Vote." 
Thus  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Church  has 
been  maintained.  At  the  same  time  the  laity  have 
acquired  collective  influence  and  an  occasion  for 
formulating  its  opinions  and  desires.  "  And  the 
expressed  opinions  of  such  a  body  cannot  fail 
to  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the  Legislative 
Provincial  Synod."  2 

1  Farquhar,  p.  289.  2  Ibid.,  p.  304. 
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A  NATIONAL  CHURCH  COUNCIL  : 
A  WARNING  AND  A  SUGGESTION 

By  GORDON  CROSSE 

THE  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  discuss 
one  only  of  the  many  issues  raised  by  the 
Report  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  on  Church 
and  State,  namely,  its  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Church  Council  in  their  relation  to  the 
historic  constitution  of  the  Church.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  the  Church  on  earth  is  not  a  machine 
whose  parts  can  be  tinkered  up  or  scrapped  at  will, 
but  a  divinely  instituted  organism  carrying  on  a 
continuous  and  ordered  life  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  workings  may  be  traced  in 
its  history.  This  being  so,  we  must  understand 
something  of  the  historical  bearings  of  the  new 
proposals  before  we  can  answer  the  questions, 
What  authority  will  the  new  Council  possess  if  it 
comes  into  being  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
Committee?  and  whence  will  it  derive  that  authority  ? 
To  avoid  complicating  the  issue,  this  article 
will  not  deal  with  other  points  in  the  scheme  which 
have  been  criticized  from  various  standpoints,  such 
as  the  place  of  the  laity  in  the  new  Council,  and  its 
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relations  to  the  State,  but,  leaving  these  on  one 
side,  will  seek  to  bring  to  the  test  of  history  the 
main  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Council, 
its  relation  to  the  existing  Provincial  Synods  and 
the  probable  effect  of  its  creation  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Committee. 

A  National  Council 

On  the  first  point,  thanks  to  the  timely  good 
offices  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  the 
considered  verdict  of  Bishop  William  Stubbs,  than 
whom  we  could  look  to  no  better  counsellor,  has 
been  made  available  for  our  guidance. 

In  1887  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  two 
Convocations  should  sit  together  as  a  National 
Synod,  and  Archbishop  Benson  wisely  consulted 
the  greatest  living  authority  as  to  the  historical 
and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  proposal.  His 
reply  has  now  been  published,  together  with  a 
speech  on  the  reform  of  Convocation  delivered  in 
1898. x  From  it  we  learn  that  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Council  is  one  which,  as  Archdeacon 
Hutton  writes,  "  the  great  constitutional  historian 
would  have  welcomed.' '  "  From  the  first  ages  of 
English  Christianity  to  the  latest  date  at  which  a 
body  of  canons  was  promulgated,"  says  the  Bishop, 
"  the  idea  of  a  National  Synod  has  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Church."  In  the  pages  which 
follow  he  illustrates  this  statement  from  the  stores 
of  his  learning  in  a  manner  which,  it  need  scarcely 

1  On  Convocation,  by  William  Stubbs,  D.D.  ;  prepared 
for  publication  by  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.  [Mowbrays,  191 7. 
is.] 
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be  said,  makes  the  little  volume  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  synodical  action  in  the 
English  Church. 

Its  Relation  to  the  Convocations 

The  suggestion  of  a  National  Church  Council, 
then,  is  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Church  as 
revealed  in  history.  The  next  question  is,  What  is  to 
be  the  relation  of  that  Council  to  the  existing  Pro- 
vincial Synods  ?  Here  the  Report  does  not  give  us 
much  help.  It  proposes  that  the  Convocations 
should  assist  in  bringing  the  new  scheme  into  opera- 
tion by  formally  adopting  it  before  it  is  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.  Beyond  this,  not  only  does  it 
make  no  clear  proposals  as  to  the  position  they  are 
to  hold  in  the  future  constitution  of  the  Church, 
but  the  few  sentences  in  which  it  does  approach  the 
question  are  vague  and  hesitating  to  a  degree  which 
suggests  that  their  authors  have  altogether  failed 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  this  point.  They 
"  believe  that  the  probable  effect  of  our  scheme,  if 
adopted,  would  be  sooner  or  later  to  bring  into 
disuse  the  old  legislative  procedure  of  the  Convoca- 
tions." l  For  "  it  would  become  natural  and  desir- 
able that  the  power  of  making  canons  "  should  pass 
from  them  to  the  new  Council.2  They  anticipate 
that  the  Convocations  will  "  willingly  yield  the 
complete  function  of  law-making  to  the  body 
specially  constituted  for  that  purpose."  Yet  they 
"  make  no  proposal  statutorily  to  deprive  the  Convo- 
cations of  their  legislative  powers  ;  we  feel  that  it  is 
a  question  which  time  alone  can  settle."  3  In  a 
*  P.  56.  2  P.  49.  3  P-  57- 
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word,  they  contemplate  that  Convocation  should 
quietly  and  accommodatingly  fade  out  of  existence. 

Now,  the  Convocations  are  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion both  of  Church  and  State.  They  are  ancient 
bodies,  "  as  old  as  Parliament,  and  as  independent/' 
to  quote  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division. 
Their  roots  are  deep  in  the  history  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Church.  Is  it  wise  or  states- 
manlike to  throw  away  such  an  asset,  with  all  its 
historical  associations,  in  favour  of  a  brand-new 
Council,  to  be  created  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  ?  Such  a  proposal  reminds  one 
of  the  French  Revolution,  as  the  Duke  says  in  Mr. 
Chesterton's  play.  One  can  admire  the  revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm  of  the  men  who  were  so  deter- 
mined to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  traditions  of 
the  past  that  they  even  abolished  the  Calendar  and 
made  a  fresh  start  with  the  Year  One.  But  we 
know  that  the  experiment  did  not  succeed.  Or, 
to  take  a  closer  parallel,  the  authors  of  the  Reform 
Bill  did  not  propose  to  abolish  Parliament,  or  even 
to  set  up  an  entirely  new  legislature  alongside  of  it. 
They  wisely  preferred  to  make  use  of  existing 
institutions  with  such  modifications  as  the  needs 
of  the  time  seemed  to  require. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  since  the  Report  was 
published  its  meagre  allusions  to  Convocation  have 
been  unofficially  supplemented  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Frere, 
himself  a  member  of  Convocation  as  well  as  of  the 
Archbishops'  Committee.1  He  recognizes  the  "  tra- 
ditional and  constitutional  "  position  of  the  Convo- 

1  Convocation  and  the  Proposed  Church  Council.  (Church 
Self-Government  Papers,  S.P.C.K.) 
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cations,  but  maintains  that  "  the  new  proposal  is  in 
no  sense  hostile  to  the  Convocations,  nor  is  it 
built  up  in  disregard  of  them."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  "  framed  to  a  certain  extent  in  order  to  meet 
difficulties  and  defects  "  in  them.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  representative  of  the  Church  to  be  really 
effective  ;  their  machinery  is  antiquated  and  even 
paralyzed ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  civil  lawyers 
have  consistently  prevented  them  Jrom  reforming 
themselves.  So  the  new  Council  may  well  prove 
a  benefactor  to  them  by  authorizing  them  to  reform 
themselves.  And,  in  any  case,  "it  will  not  have 
some  essential  powers  which  at  present  are  vested 
in  the  Convocations ;  nor  will  it  be  able  to  obtain 
them,  except  when  the  Convocations  are  willing 
that  they  should  pass  to  the  Council.  The  chief  of 
these  powers  is  the  power  of  making  canons," 
which  "  at  present  belongs  solely  to  the  Convoca- 
tions, and  could  not  possibly  be  conferred  upon  the 
Church  Council  unless  the  Convocations  themselves 
wished  it."  Whether  they  have  the  power  to  act  on 
such  a  wish,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  a 
question  which  might  call  for  some  argument. 

Dr.  Frere  denies  that  the  New  Council  is  intended 
to  be  hostile  or  derogatory  to  the  Convocations, 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  real  point  of  substance, 
will  it  "  tend  to  extinguish  "  them  ?  he  is  constrained 
to  answer  :  "It  may  do  so  if  it  is  efficient  enough 
and  if  the  need  for  provincial  organization  vanishes  ; 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Convocations 
themselves."  But  "  the  need  of  provincial  organ- 
ization will  probably  make  the  continuance  of 
Convocations    necessary    for    local    affairs."    That 
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is  to  say,  they  may  be  allowed  to  linger  on  as  a  kind 
of  County  Councils  under  the  supervision  of  the  new 
and  "  efficient  "  Church  Parliament  which  is  to 
supersede  them.  But,  in  spite  of  this  concession, 
Dr.  Frere's  pamphlet  clearly  shows  that  the  inten- 
tion underlying  the  Report  is  that  which  was  attri- 
buted to  it  above.  The  ancient  synods  of  the 
English  Church  are  expected  to  fade  away,  "  ex- 
tinguish "  themselves,  commit  suicide,  as  gracefully 
as  possible. 

Authority  of  New  Council 

The  value  here  assigned  to  historical  continuity 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment.  From  the  study 
of  history,  to  quote  Bishop  Stubbs  again,  "  we  have 
examples  :  we  have  also  warnings."  The  Council 
proposed  by  the  Committee  would  have  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  but  would  it  have  any  other  ? 
The  procedure  by  which  the  new  constitution  is  to  be 
brought  into  operation  is  very  clearly  laid  down.1 
The  new  scheme  itself,  already  set  out  in  much  detail 
by  the  Committee  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  "  framed  " 
by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Convocations  and 
Houses  of  Laymen.  It  is  to  be  "  approved  by  the 
Representative  Church  Council,"  which  will  then 
be  dissolved  and  the  new  Council  "  elected  and 
formally  constituted."  The  Convocations,  after 
securing  "  the  necessary  authority  from  the  Crown," 
are  "  formally  to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  lay  it 
before  the  Crown  in  the  form  of  a  Report,  withra 
request  that  the  Report  may  be  laid  before  Parlia- 

1  Report,  p.  76. 
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merit/ '    And,  finally,  an  "  Enabling  Bill  "  is  "to 
be  presented  to  Parliament  and  passed." 

The  Committee,  in  fact,  propose  to  insert  their 
scheme  into  one  end  of  all  this  machinery.  Assum- 
ing that  it  works  as  smoothly  as  they  anticipate  (a 
large  assumption),  what  authority  will  the  New 
Council  possess  when  at  last  it  comes  out  at  the 
other  ?  Parliament  can  give  it  no  spiritual  au- 
thority, nor  can  the  Representative  Church  Council, 
which  is  a  voluntary  body  with  no  commission  from 
the  Church  to  confer  an  authority  it  has  never 
possessed.  The  only  other  bodies  which  are  to 
approve  the  new  scheme  are  the  Convocations 
themselves.  And,  as  was  suggested  above,  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  they  have  any  authority  to  hand 
over  to  a  new  Council  the  "  essential  powers,"  which, 
as  Dr.  Frere  admits,  it  will  otherwise  lack.  History 
does  not  seem  to  give  any  warrant  for  supposing 
that  they  can  do  so. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  practical  danger  which 
should  be  seriously  considered  before  any  action 
is  taken.  The  events  of  the  last  seventy  years 
supply  a  clear  warning  against  setting  up  a  body 
which  has  the  appearance  of  deriving  its  authority 
solely  from  Parliament.  The  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  such  a  body,  and  the  result 
of  its  activities  has  been  to  reduce  the  judicial 
system  of  the  Church  to  a  state  of  confusion  and 
impotence.  We  shall  be  wise  to  run  no  risk  of 
letting  loose  a  similar  influence  on  its  legislative 
system.  We  do  not  want  a  Royal  Commission  to 
have  to  tell  our  descendants  that  the  Church  Coun- 
cil lacks  "  moral  authority,"  and  that  its  measures 
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"  cannot  practically  be  enforced  "  because  "  thou- 
sands of  clergy  with  strong  lay  support  refuse  to 
recognize "  them.  This  was  the  verdict  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Discipline  Commission  1  on  the  Judi- 
cial Committee.  The  decisions  of  that  court  had 
many  defects,  but  its  pretensions  to  deal  with 
Church  matters  while  relying  on  a  Parliamentary 
title  were  the  true  underlying  cause  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  it  aroused  among  a  large  section  of 
Church-people,  who  had  little  or  no  predisposition 
either  to  resist  authority  or  to  sympathize  with  the 
views  and  practices  condemned.  "  Resistance  to  it 
became  a  duty  to  those  to  whom  constitutional 
government,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  was 
dear."  2  And  if  the  same  cause  is  repeated,  the 
same  disastrous  effects  will  surely  follow,  to  the 
still  further  weakening  of  the  sense  of  authority  in 
the  Church,  and  the  hampering  of  its  efforts  to 
secure  that  "  national  recognition  of  religion " 
to  which  the  Committee  desires  fuller  expression 
to  be  given. 

It  is  true  that,  if  the  position  of  the  Council  were 
constitutionally  sound  from  the  Church's  point  of 
view,  the  fact  that  it  had  also  received  sanction 
from  Parliament  would  not  affect  its  spiritual 
authority.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  it  is 
not  certain  that  its  constitutional  position  on  the 
Church  side  will  be  satisfactory.  The  Convocations 
will  be  in  existence,  they  will  retain  their  "  essential 
powers,"  and  thus  they  will  still  be  the  supreme 

1  See  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  1906,  p.  67. 

2  OUard,  Short  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  p.  195 
(Mowbrays,  191 5). 
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legislative  assemblies  of  the  Church  in  their 
respective  provinces.  Their  relations  to  the  new 
Council  will  be  vague  and  uncertain.  In  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  the  only  clear  and 
certain  point  about  the  new  Council  will  be  that 
it  has  authority  from  Parliament,  and  on  that 
authority  it  must,  in  practice  and  in  fact,  rely. 

An  Alternative  Procedure 

It  will  be  said  that  merely  destructive  criticism 
is  both  easy  and  futile  ;  that  the  Committee's  plan 
would  at  any  rate  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs  by  which  the  Church  is  intolerably 
hampered  in  carrying  on  the  work  for  which  it 
exists.  In  what  follows  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
suggest  an  alternative  method  by  which  a  National 
Church  Council  can  be  brought  into  existence  with- 
out any  such  break  with  the  past  as  is  involved  in 
the  Committee's  scheme,  and  also  without  any 
violation  of  Catholic  principle,  simply  by  such 
modification  of  non-essential  methods  of  organiza- 
tion as  the  Church  has  assumed  the  liberty  to  make 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past. 

This  can  be  done,  it  is  submitted,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  two  Convocations  to  sit  together,  normally, 
as  a  National  Church  Council,  without  prejudice 
to  their  right  to  meet  separately  when  occasion 
requires. 

Bishop  Stubbs  was  "  inclined  to  believe  "  that 
the  Crown  has  power  to  authorize  the  Archbishops 
to  assemble  the  Convocations  together  in  this  way 
without  recourse  to  Parliament.     But  under  present 
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circumstances  it  might  be  well  to  secure  an  Act 
recognizing  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Council 
thus  formed.  This  involves  no  greater  practical 
difficulties  than  the  scheme  of  the  Committee, 
which  assumes  that  Parliament  would  be  willing 
to  sanction  the  reforms  desired  by  the  Church. 

As  long  as  the  Church  retains  its  place  in  the 
national  constitution,  the  State  recognition  of  any 
such  change  will  be  required.  But  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  asking  Parliament  to  confer 
authority  on  a  brand-new  Council  whose  position 
in  the  Church  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  dubious. 
Such  a  Council  as  is  here  suggested  could  not 
possibly  be  represented  as  a  new  creation  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  consist  of  two  bodies  of  undoubted 
spiritual  authority,  with  centuries  of  historical 
tradition  behind  them,  stretching  back  to  a  time 
when  Parliament  did  not  exist.  Its  own  spiritual 
authority  would,  therefore,  be  unquestionable.  "  I 
believe,"  writes  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  that  the  collec- 
tion of  such  a  synod  would  be  a  just  fulfilment 
of  the  139th  canon."  This  canon,  promulgated  in 
1604,  is  entitled,  "  A  National  Synod  the  Church 
Representative,"  and  lays  down  that  "  the  Sacred 
Synod  of  this  nation "  is  "  the  true  Church  of 
England  by  representation."  A  century  later  Dr. 
Wake,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote, 
on  page  25  of  his  State  of  the  Church,  the  most 
learned  work  ever  written  on  Convocation,  "  The 
Convocation,  tho'  it  be  Provincially  Summoned, 
and  with  respect  to  each  Province  is  a  proper  Pro- 
vincial Assembly,  yet  is  it  in  the  intention  of  the 
Law,  a  National  Convention  of  the  whole  Clergy 
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of  England  in  two  Provincial  Convocations"  Thus, 
instead  of  throwing  the  Constitution  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  fathers  on  the  scrap-heap,  we 
should  by  the  plan  here  suggested  actually  be 
developing  it  on  the  lines  which  they  had  in  mind, 
and  so  handing  it  on  to  our  successors  stronger 
and  better  than  we  received  it, 

2.  The  Lower  Houses  of  Convocation,  which,  if  the 
above  suggestion  is  carried  out,  will  become  one 
House,  to  be  reformed  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Committee. 

The  function  of  the  clergy  in  a  Provincial  or 
National  Synod  is  to  assist  the  Bishops  with  their 
counsel.  As  a  result  of  the  part  formerly  taken  by 
the  Convocations  in  the  financial  business  of  the 
country,  the  English  clergy  have  also  acquired  a 
veto  over  all  the  acts  of  the  synod.  As  it  is  clearly 
impracticable  for  all  the  clergy  of  a  province  or  a 
nation  to  be  present  at  every  synod,  some  must  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  these  functions  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren.  The  method  by  which  this  is  done 
is  a  minor  matter,  involving  no  Catholic  principle 
so  long  as  those  chosen  are  fairly  representative  of 
the  whole  body. 

In  early  times  the  clergy  present  at  a  synod  were 
not  the  elected  representatives  of  their  order.  Still 
less  were  they  necessarily  the  delegates  of  particular 
Churches.  It  was  sufficient  that  they  were  able  to 
assist  the  Bishops  by  their  advice  and  their  know- 
ledge of  the  general  mind  of  the  Church.  The  idea  of 
corporate  action  through  representatives  empowered 
to  give  assent  to  measures  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents came  later.     Mr.  Ernest  Barker  has  shown 
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that  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  this  concep- 
tion of  formal  delegation  was  first  evolved  by  the 
clergy,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  important 
matters,  the  Church  showed  the  way  to  the  State.1 
It  was  certainly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  the  chief  business  of  the  proctors 
in  Convocation  was  to  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  to  taxation. 

We  should  all  agree  with  Bishop  Stubbs  when  he 
protested,  giving  rein  half-humorously  to  his  per- 
sonal prejudices,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is  not  democratic.  But  neither  are  democratic 
methods  alien  to  it,  provided  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  infringe  on  its  fundamental  principles. 
The  object  of  a  Council  is  to  ascertain  and  express 
the  corporate  mind  of  the  Church.  Under  modern 
conditions  it  is  likely  that  this  end  may  best  be 
secured  by  some  such  procedure  as  is  suggested  by 
the  Committee.  And  such  a  concession  to  "  the 
democratic  spirit  "  will  certainly  not  impair  the 
spiritual  position  of  the  Lower  House. 

As  regards  the  procedure  by  which  it  can  be 
effected,  Bishop  Stubbs  thought  that  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  Parliamentary  recognition  was  "  ab- 
solutely necessary."  "  It  can  be  done,"  he  said, 
"by  a  short  declaratory  Act  recognizing  in  the 
reformed  Convocation,  reformed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishop,  under  conditions  which  might  be 
defined  by  canon  or  otherwise,  the  authority  which 
is  recognized  in  the  existing  body  of  Convocation." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  this 

1  The  Dominican  Order  and  Convocation  (Clarendon 
Press,  1913),  PP-  72>  73- 
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would  be  more  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
practice  than  the  roundabout  procedure  suggested 
by  Dr.  Frere,  by  which  a  new  Council  would  be 
set  up  by  Parliamentary  authority,  and  would  then 
prove  itself  "  a  benefactor  "  to  the  Convocations  by 
undertaking  their  reform ;  apart  from  the  fact 
that  its  power  to  do  so  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  doubtful. 

We  shall  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
future  by  acting  with  due  regard  for  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  past.  We  shall  be  wiser  to 
make  use  of  the  existing  structure,  with  whatever 
modifications  modern  architectural  development 
may  suggest,  so  long  as  they  are  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  must  govern  the  whole. 

A  National  Church  Council  is,  on  many  grounds, 
desirable  ;  but  it  should  be  brought  into  being  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee if  it  is  to  possess  a  satisfactory  constitutional 
basis  and  unquestioned  spiritual  authority.  And 
if  it  does  not  possess  these,  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to 
more  and  graver  difficulties  than  it  will  cure. 
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IX 

THE   PLACE   OF   THE   LAITY   IN   CHURCH 
COUNCILS 

By  GORDON  CROSSE 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  tried  to  show  that  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  the  scheme  of  reform  put  for- 
ward by  the  Archbishops'  Committee  on  Church 
and  State  lay  in  its  failure  to  take  account  of  the 
historic  constitution  of  the  Church.  This  defect, 
which  vitiates  the  whole  scheme,  has  attracted  less 
attention  than  it  deserves,  in  comparison  with  that 
bestowed  on  some  of  the  proposals  separately,  and 
especially  on  those  which  concern  the  position  of  the 
laity  in  the  suggested  National  Church  Council. 
These  proposals  have  been  criticized  on  various 
grounds,  "  with  some  of  which  we  might  agree,  and 
with  others  on  which  we  might  not  agree,"  to  quote 
Bishop  Stubbs. 

Leaving  these  particular  criticisms  on  one  side, 
let  us  try  to  look  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  first 
principles.  The  true  position  of  the  faithful  laity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is  stated  in 
Dr.  Newman's  famous  essay.1  The  consensus fidelium 
as  a  "  constituent  portion  of  the  Church  has  its 
1  See  above,  pp.  69-76. 
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proper  functions,"  and  cannot "  safely  be  neglected.' ' 
Even  when  matters  of  faith  are  in  question,  "  there 
is  something  in  the  pastorum  et  fidelium  conspiratio 
which  is  not  in  the  pastors  alone."  How,  then,  is 
this  general  principle  to  be  applied  in  practice  to 
Church  Councils  ?  How  does  it  affect  their  com- 
position and  their  authority  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  will  be  found  in  two  further  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  deduced  from  the  history  of 
Councils. 

In  accordance  with  the  Apostolic  and  Episcopal 
constitution  of  the  Church,  the  authority  of  any 
Council  resides  in  the  Bishops,  who  alone  are  its 
constituent  members. 
1/  They  must  exercise  their  authority  in  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

The  methods  by  which  this  second  principle  has 
been  translated  into  action  have  not  been  invariably 
uniform.  In  the  early  centuries  it  was  customary 
for  the  Bishops  to  consult  with  certain  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  present  at  the  synod  as  a  means  of  counsel 
and  information,  and  as  a  check  on  inconsiderate 
action.  In  England  the  clergy  have  enlarged  their 
original  functions,  and  have  acquired  a  veto  over 
all  the  acts  of  the  Provincial  Synods.  This  was  an 
accidental  result  of  the  position  of  the  Mediaeval 
Convocations  in  the  civil  constitution,  and  especially 
of  their  financial  powers.  The  English  laity,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  for  centuries  deprived  of  their 
former  place  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  and 
have  only  recently  begun  to  resume  it  through  the 
creation  of  the  Houses  of  Laymen  and  other  con- 
sultative bodies.    The  principle,  however,  holds  good 
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in  the  English  Church  as  elsewhere,  that  in  coming 
to  their  decisions  the  Bishops  are  guided  by  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  and  in  practice  they  have  found 
it  a  convenient  method  of  ascertaining  that  mind  to 
take  counsel  with  representative  members  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  present  at  the  synod. 

The  principle  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  decrees  of  a  Council  must  be  accepted  b}/  the 
"  Church  diffusive/'  the  body  of  the  faithful,  laity 
as  well  as  clergy,  whether  of  the  whole  Church  if 
the  Council  claim  oecumenical  authority,  or  of  the 
nation,  province,  or  other  part  of  the  Church  to 
which  its  decrees  apply.  This  acceptance  is  neces- 
sarily gradual  and  informal.  But  that  the  decrees 
are  not  fully  valid  until  they  have  received  it,  is 
proved  by  the  historical  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  withheld.  If  they  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  they  are  not  accepted  by 
the  Church. 

This  principle  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  nature 
of  religious  authority.  As  Dr.  Figgis  has  said,  it 
"  is  not  a  formula  which  enumerates  conclusions 
logically  demonstrable.  It  is  the  life  of  the  whole 
spirit-bearing  body,  which  its  members  share  like 
an  atmosphere  or  a  language,  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  coming  to  articulate  statements  or  creeds."  * 
The  idea  of  "  divisions,"  and  carrying  measures  by 
majorities  is  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
Councils.  In  early  times,  at  least,  "  the  intention 
was  always  to  secure  something  like  unanimity. 
Nothing  else  would  fulfil  the  idea  that  a  Council  was 
an  assembly  in  which  an  overmastering  impulse  of 

1  The  Fellowship  of  the  Mystery,  p.  258  (Longmans,  191 4). 
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the  Holy  Spirit  prevailed  to  guide  the  Church  into 
all  truth."  l  Authority  as  exercised  in  and  by 
Councils  is  the  product  of  a  constant  process  of 
action  and  reaction.  The  Bishops  as  members,  and 
leading  members,  of  the  Church  take  part  in  forming 
its  mind  on  a  given  subject,  and  that  mind  in  turn 
influences  them  when  they  come  to  take  official 
action  ;  finally,  that  action  is  again  submitted  to 
the  mind  diffused  through  the  whole  Church  for 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

Now,  the  criticism  most  commonly  directed  against 
the  scheme  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  is  that 
it  proposes  to  confer  on  the  Lay  House  by  positive 
enactment  the  same  right  of  veto  which  the  clergy 
have  acquired  by  custom.  This  proposal  is  alleged 
to  be  contrary  to  Catholic  precedent.  It  is  sup- 
ported, on  the  other  hand,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  Church  as  illustrated  by  St. 
Cyprian's  rule  :  "  Nothing  without  the  counsel  of 
the  presbyters  and  consent  of  the  laity."  2  The 
ideal,  no  doubt,  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  assent, 
of  the  whole  body  of  believers,  Bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity,  to  any  corporate  action.  The  question  is 
whether,  under  modern  conditions,  which  would 
seldom  allow  of  complete  unanimity  in  all  the  multi- 
farious business  to  be  transacted  by  a  National 
Church  Council,  the  Church  would  be  justified  in 

1  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  on  the  Position  of  the  Laity,  p.  34  (S.P.C.K., 
1902). 

2  See  Dr.  Frere,  The  Laity  and  the  Church  Council :  Church 
Self -Government  Papers  (S.P.C.K.),  and  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  Convocation  Report  cited  above. 
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permitting  the  majority  of  a  House  of  Laymen  to 
exercise  a  decisive  veto  over  any  measure,  on  what- 
ever subject,  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  Bishops 
with  the  consent  of  the  clergy.  For  that  is  what  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee  involve. 

No  doubt  the  Committee  anticipated  that  the 
Council  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  occupied  with 
such  matters  as  the  division  of  dioceses,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  against  simony  and  scandalous 
incumbents,  and  the  rearrangement  of  endowments. 
At  present  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  complaint  that 
the  laity  do  not  take  a  proper  interest  or  share 
in  these  questions  concerning  Church  hmoney  and 
property.  And  they  could  certainly  be  admitted 
to  a  voice  in  legislating  upon  them  without  any 
violation  of  Catholic  order.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Walter  Phillimore  has  said,  "  I  know  of 
no  canonical  disability  in  the  laity  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  the  management  of  Church  money  and  the 
rearrangement  of  Church  benefices,  or  the  division 
of  dioceses."  1  And  the  Committee's  scheme  does 
not  give  the  laity  any  disproportionate  voice  in 
legislation  even  upon  these  questions  which  specially 
concern  them,  and  upon  which  they  are  specially 
qualified  to  express  the  mind  of  the  Church.  For 
no  measure  can  pass  the  Council  without  the  consent 
of  the  Bishops  and  clergy.  The  laity  have  only 
a  negative  right  of  veto. 

If  the  new  Council  were  to  be  confined  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind,  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  might 
reasonably  maintain  that  it  not  only  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  Catholic  principles,  but  might 

1  Church  Union  Gazette,  March,  191 7,  p.  67. 
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even  prove  beneficial  in  restoring  to  the  laity  their 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  But  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  Council  is  not  to  be  thus 
limited.  It  is  to  have  power  to  pass  measures 
"  touching  doctrinal  formulae  or  the  services  or 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments  or  sacred  rites  thereof.*' x 
And  such  measures,  equally  with  those  concerning 
finance  and  the  like,  are  to  have  the  force  of  Acts 
of  Parliament.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  attempt 
to  hedge  round  with  various  safeguards  "  the  powers 
and  functions  inherent  in  "  the  Bishops,  who  alone 
are  to  initiate  legislation  on  these  subjects  and  to 
settle  its  final  form.  But  it  nevertheless  remains 
possible  for  a  majority  of  the  laymen  present  to 
veto  a  measure  passed  unanimously  by  the  Bishops 
and  clergy,  even  on  one  of  these  purely  spiritual 
subjects. 

The  difficulty  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  discussed, 
for  instance,  in  the  Spiritual  Letters  of  Mr. 
Keble,2  a  passage  in  which  seems  to  point  to  a 
possible  solution.  Mr.  Keble  maintained  that  the 
laity  had  "  no  right  at  all  to  vote  in  synods, 
properly  so  called."  Yet  he  would  not  "  object 
altogether  "  to  their  admission  with  authority  to 
exercise  a  negative  veto,  holding  that  this  might  be 
"  a  matter  to  be  regulated  according  to  times  and 
seasons."  "  The  voice  of  the  laity,  in  one  form 
or  another,"  he  writes,  "  has  always  been  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church. 
Even  in  the  most  vital  case  of  fundamental  doctrine, 

1  Report,  Appendix  ii. 

1  Third  edition,  1875;    see  Letters  cli.  and  clii. 
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the  Church  diffusive,  in  which  the  laity  are  included, 
has  a  kind  of  veto,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the  decision 
of  a  General  Council.  That  decision  does  not  become 
oecumenical  until  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Holy 
Church  throughout  all  the  world.  The  Latrocinium 
at  Ephesus  is  a  case  in  point.  Now,  if  they  have  a 
negative  voice,  it  is  not,  prima  facie,  essential  at 
what  stage  in  the  discussion  that  voice  is  permitted 
to  be  heard." 

Just  as  the  original  functions  of  the  clergy  have 
developed  in  the  English  Church  into  a  right  of 
direct  and  formal  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  Bishops, 
and  this  right  is  vested  in  their  representatives  in  the 
Provincial  Synods,  so,  if  the  proposed  scheme  is 
carried  into  effect,  the  right  of  subsequent  rejection 
possessed  by  the  laity  of  the  Church  diffusive  will 
be  allowed  to  crystallize  into  a  similar  formal  veto 
exercised  by  the  lay  representatives.  There  will  be 
no  power  in  either  clergy  or  laity,  or  in  both  together, 
to  carry  any  measure  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bishops,  in  whom  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
synod  resides.  The  functions  of  clergy  and  laity  alike 
are  limited  to  giving  counsel  and  consent.  The  con- 
sent of  the  clergy  has  come  to  include  the  right  to 
nullify  the  acts  of  the  synod  by  interposing  their  veto. 
The  question  now  arises  whether  a  similar  develop- 
ment of  the  consent  of  the  laity  can  be  legitimate. 
Mr.  Keble's  words  on  the  subject  appear  to  point  the 
way  to  a  possible  method  of  reconciling  the  proposal 
with  Catholic  principles.  And,  considering  its 
source,  this  suggestion  can  hardly  be  dismissed 
off-hand  as  heretical,  revolutionary,  or  Erastian. 

The  question  is  clearly  one  of  very  great  import- 
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ance,  and  requires  for  its  solution  genuine  study  of 
the  lessons  of  history  and  much  earnest  considera- 
tion of  what  is  and  what  is  not  consistent  with 
Catholic  principle.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  bran- 
dishing isolated  precedents, x  arguments,  or  cut-and- 
dried  phrases.  We  must  keep  the  proportion  of 
the  Church's  constitution.  The  principles  of  epis- 
copal government  and  of  the  consensus  fidelium 
must  be  maintained  in  a  right  relation  to  one  an- 
other. The  Church  is  not  to  be  governed  by 
"  colonels  and  lawyers."  2  But  to  deny  the  laity 
their  due  place  leads,  as  Dr.  Figgis  has  warned  us,3 
to  the  evils  of  clericalism,  and  ultimately  to  papalism. 
We  must  also  take  account  of  the  fact  that,  as 
things  now  are,  the  whole  population,  not  the 
faithful  only,  has  a  voice  in  legislating  for  the 
Church.  In  many  important  matters  the  Church  is 
hampered  by  its  inability  to  act  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
never  more  than  tepidly  interested  in  them,  often 
actively  obstructive,  usually  incompetent  to  under- 

1  See  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey's  Church  Historical  Society 
Paper,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Isolated  Facts  in  Controversy 
(S.P.C.K.,  1902). 

2  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  what  has  been  said  of 
the  fideles,  a  class  which  happily  includes  some  colonels 
and  lawyers,  applies  to  those  who,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
"  have  the  status  of  communicants,"  but  do  not  in  practice 
avail  themselves  of  the  layman's  highest  privilege. 

3  See  The  Fellowship  of  the  Mystery,  pp.  193-4,  and  his 
paper  on  "  National  Churches  "  in  Our  Place  in  Christen- 
dom  (Longmans,  19 16)  ;  and  compare  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
on  "  Moral  and  Intellectual  Liberty  "  in  the  same  volume. 
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stand  them,  and  always  fully  occupied  with  more 
congenial  business. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  restatement  of  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  in  England  which  took  place 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  general  control 
over  the  legislature  of  the  Church,  which  the  civil 
power  had  always  claimed  was  then  formally 
defined  by  law.  Hitherto  only  a  strong  king  could 
prevent  a  National  or  Provincial  Council  from 
meeting  or  from  enacting  canons  of  which  he  did 
not  approve.  Henceforth  any  king,  or  later  on  any 
minister,  could  do  these  things  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Church  acquiesced  in  the  change  on  the  under- 
standing that  this  control  was  to  be  exercised 
by  an  authority  which  really  represented  the  faithful 
laity.  This  understanding  is  no  longer  observed. 
Consequently,  another  restatement  is  due  and  over- 
due. If  this  were  to  take  the  form  suggested  by  the 
Archbishops'  Committee,  two  results  would  follow  : 

1.  The  faithful  laity,  the  Xao?,  as  distinct  from 
the  SPj/uos,  the  whole  population,  would  take  their 
share  in  Church  legislation  no  longer  "  through  the 
State  or  because  they  are  citizens,  but  from  within 
the  Church  as  sharers  in  its  Divine  life."  1  This,  it  is 
clear,  would  be  an  important  and  valuable  reform. 

2.  Parliament,  which  now  represents,  or  should 
represent,  the  whole  population,  would  no  longer 
be  concerned  with  the  details  of  Church  legislation. 
But  the  civil  power  would  still  retain  its  ultimate 
right  of  supervision  and  control. 

The  State  must  necessarily  possess  this  right  over 
the  acts  of  any  association  of  its  members  quite 
1  Report,  p.  65. 
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apart  from  the  question  of  Establishment.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  is  now  exercised  in 
England  is  very  materially  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  Church  is  established. 

There  remains  the  question  whether,  as  long  as 
the  Church  continues  to  hold  this  position,  Parlia- 
ment will  be  willing  to  surrender  to  a  Church 
Council  the  direct  control  over  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion which  it  at  present  possesses  and  largely  fails 
to  use.  The  Report  proceeds  on  the  rather  rash 
assumption  that  it  will. 

It  is  beside  the  present  purpose  to  speculate 
either  on  this  point  or  on  the  respective  merits  of 
the  courses  which  would  be  open  to  the  Church  if 
Parliament  failed  to  act  up  to  the  Committee's 
expectation,  whether  it  should  be  content  to  submit 
to  the  present  state  of  things  for  a  while  longer, 
or  should  resolve  to  embrace  disestablishment  as  a 
lesser  evil,  or  should  seek  to  amend  the  scheme 
proposed  so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Parliament. 
This  third  course  would  perhaps  be  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  three  ;  for  the  matter  is  not  one  in 
which  there  is  much  margin  for  concession. 

In  the  present  writer's  view  the  whole  scheme  is 
unacceptable  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  reason  stated 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  chapter.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  he  sought  to  show  how  that  defect 
might  be  remedied*.  Whatever  form  of  National 
Council,  if  any,  is  eventually  set  up,  the  relation  of 
the  laity  to  it  will  remain  a  very  momentous  pro- 
blem. The  object  of  the  present  chapter  has  been 
to  discuss,  without  drawing  any  formal  conclusion, 
the  principles  on  which  that  problem  should  be 
considered. 


THE   RELATION    BETWEEN    CLERGY   AND 

LAITY 

By  W.  J.  SPARROW  SIMPSON 

THE  recent  proposal  that  the  English  Church 
should  construct  a  great  Church  Council, 
for  deliberative  and  administrative  purposes,  to 
consist  of  three  Houses  :  a  House  of  Bishops,  a 
House  of  Priests,  and  a  House  of  Laity,  can  never 
be  rightly  considered  without  discussing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  relation  between  clergy  and 
laity.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  functions  of  such 
a  Council  must  depend  on  the  relationship  in  which 
these  two  sections  of  the  Church  stand  towards 
one  another. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  this  subject  should 
be  studied,  and  that  the  question  should  be  asked  : 
Whence  is  authority  to  minister  derived  ?  There 
are  only  two  human  channels  from  which  ministerial 
authority  can  be  derived  :  either  it  must  be  derived 
from  the  laity  or  also  from  the  clergy.  There 
is  no  other  method  but  these. 

I.  We  will  consider  first  the  theory  that  authority 
to  minister  is  derived  from  the  laity. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  Congregationalists. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Apostles.    The  Apostles  were  not  chosen  by  the 

ill 
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Church.  But  their  authority,  we  are  told,  was  only 
personal.  It  could  not  be  transmitted.  It  died 
with  them,  or  rather  "  it  was  put  into  the  form  of  a 
book."  There  is  no  ministerial  succession.  Suc- 
cession matters  nothing.  A  breach  of  a  century  is 
quite  indifferent.  "  The  Apostles  were  not  chosen 
by  the  Church  :  but  when  they  died  out  a  ministry 
arose  which  was." 

Thus  the  Church  creates  its  ministry.  For  every 
single  congregation  is  competent  to  authorize  its 
minister.  They  give  him  recognition.  They  accept 
and  appoint  him.  The  authority  is  originally  theirs. 
They  constitute  him  their  representative.  It  is  a 
case  of  delegation :  authority  bestowed  by  the 
laity. 

It  would  appear  that  no  necessity  exists  to 
continue  the  ministry  in  any  given  form.  Indeed 
it  might  be  apparently  suspended  altogether.  There 
seems,  on  congregational  views,  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  to  forbid  the  laity  from 
resuming  the  ministerial  function,  from  discharging 
it  for  themselves,  or  from  nominating  a  series  of 
their  own  number  to  act  as  preachers  for  the  week. 

Laymen  have  been  known  to  claim  that  they  are 
just  as  qualified  as  any  minister  to  preside  at  the 
breaking  of  the  Bread  ;  that  "  the  common  priest- 
hood of  all  believers  means  very  little  if  it  does  not 
mean  that  each  is  inherently  capable  of  breaking 
the  Bread  and  offering  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  at  the  Eucharistic  feast."  And  some  have 
declared  themselves  perfectly  ready  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  to  communicate  anybody  who 
might  desire  it. 
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Now  if  the  authority  of  the  clergy  is  derived  from 
the  laity,  it  follows  from  this  principle  that  the  laity 
is  the  ultimate  judge.  The  congregation  must 
determine  what  the  Christian  doctrine  is,  and  what 
are  the  laws  of  their  worship. 

Consequently,  in  that  case,  a  Council  of  the  Church 
will  be  essentially  an  assembly  of  the  laity.  No 
doubt  the  clergy  will  be  there.  But  any  such  thing 
as  decision  on  faith  by  the  clergy  alone,  or  a  House 
of  Clergy  with  prerogatives  which  the  laity  do  not 
possess,  cannot  be  logically  inferred  from  the  congre- 
gational principle. 

2.  But  if  authority  to  minister  is  not  derived  from 
the  laity  then  it  must  be  the  clergy  from  whom  it 
is  derived.  This  is  the  alternative  conception.  It 
is  the  principle  of  a  transmitted  ministry,  conferred 
by  those  who  possess  it  upon  those  who  do  not, 
and  ultimately  derived  from  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord.  If  authority  to  minister  is  derived  from  an 
Apostolic  source  this  origin  must  determine  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  laity.  The 
ministry  are  in  that  case  divinely  authorized  ex- 
ponents of  the  Faith.  The  Councils  of  the  Church 
will  consist  essentially  of  those  who  have  received 
this  apostolic  commission.  The  laity  cannot  possess 
the  same  authority  as  a  ministry  derived  from  the 
Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Consequently  our  estimate  of  the  right  con- 
struction of  a  Council  of  the  Church  must  depend 
upon  the  previous  question  which  of  these  two 
theories  of  the  relation  between  clergy  and  laity 
is  the  true.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
different  opinions  which  prevail  about  the  place  of 
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clergy  and  laity  in  Church  Councils  involves  different 
assumptions  concerning  the  relation  of  clergy  and 
laity.  Different  conclusions  are  reached  because 
men  start  with  different  presuppositions.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  necessity  therefore  that  we  should  go 
down  to  principles. 

Accordingly  we  are  to  consider  in  the  light  of 
ancient  history  what  is  the  true  relation  between 
clergy  and  laity  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church. 


I 

Consider  then  first  :  What  is  the  place  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Church  ? 

i.  Look  back  to  the  beginning,  to  the  original 
constitution. 

The  Christian  Community  at  the  first  already 
consisted  of  two  parts.  There  were  Apostles  and 
there  were  Disciples.  Disciples  were  the  ordinary 
members.  Apostles  were  the  already  constituted 
ministerial  chiefs.  The  Apostles  were  not  ordained 
by  the  Disciples.  They  received  their  authority 
from  Christ.  He  set  them  in  the  Body,  and  gave 
them  power.  Thus  the  first  Community  was  a 
body  with  inner  distinctions  created  by  Christ. 

It  has  often  been  disputed  whether  Christ  gave 
commission  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  or  to  the 
Twelve  Apostles  alone.  Does  the  authority  to 
minister  reside  in  the  society  collectively  or  ex- 
clusively in  its  ministers  ?  In  answer,  it  might  be 
said  that  certain  sayings  of  Christ  are  clearly 
addressed  to  the  Apostolic  ministry  and  to  them 
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alone.  At  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist  He  sat 
down  with  the  Twelve.  And  the  command  to 
perpetuate  the  Sacrament  was  given  to  the  Apostles 
only.  If  it  be  said  that  the  command  was  given  to 
them  as  representing  the  whole  Body  of  believers  it 
must  be  added  that  it  was  given  to  them  in  their 
Apostolic  capacity,  as  those  whom  Christ  had 
constituted  to  be  chiefs,  who  represented  the  Body, 
not  because  the  Body  had  appointed  them  but 
because  our  Lord  had  set  them  at  the  head. 

Consequently  the  dispute  whether  Christ  gave 
authority  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  or  to  the  Apostles 
alone  makes  much  less  difference  than  men  have 
sometimes  thought.  For  if  He  gave  authority  to 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  He  gave  it  to  a  Body  in 
which  He  had  appointed  chiefs  ;  a  Body  which 
must  act  through  the  ministry  of  those  chiefs ; 
consequently  it  is  virtually  to  those  chiefs  that  He 
gave  direction. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Apostolic  Church  shows 
that  the  Apostles  were  conscious  of  possessing  an 
authority  which  they  did  not  derive  from  their 
congregations.  The  congregation  may  elect,  but 
it  is  the  Apostles  who  ordain.  This  distinction 
appears  in  the  earliest  development  of  the  ministry. 
The  direction  given  by  the  Twelve  to  the  assembled 
disciples  is  "  Look  ye  out  .  .  .  from  among  you 
.  .  .  men  .  .  .  whom  we  may  appoint."  1  Selection 
is  the  function  of  the  congregation,  but  the  actual 
appointment  or  commission  is  the  function  of  the 
Apostles.  And  this,  not  as  agents  of  the  congrega- 
tion, but  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  Christ-imparted 
1  Acts  vi.  3. 
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authority.  If  the  Twelve  had  said,  what  the 
Puritan  translation  of  1654  makes  them  say,  "  look 
ye  out  .  .  .  from  among  you  .  .  .  men  .  .  .  whom 
ye  may  appoint  "  the  theory  that  the  ministry  is 
derived  from  the  laity  would  have  the  sanction  of 
the  Apostles.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the  Apostles 
did  not  say.  It  is  essential  that  this  most  important 
distinction  between  the  function  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  that  of  the  Apostles  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

The  distinction  is  conspicuous  in  the  ministerial 
claim  of  St.  Paul.  He  lays  great  stress  on  his 
Apostolic  authority. 1  It  was  given  him  by  our  Lord. 
He  recognizes  indeed  the  limits  of  his  power.  He 
has  no  dominion  over  their  faith.2  But  he  gives 
decisions  :  he  rules.  He  threatens  that  if  men  are 
rebellious  he  will  not  spare.  He  has  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  Christ.  That  authority 
extends  over  all  his  congregations.  He  is  the  direct- 
ing controlling  chief.  None  of  them  are  self-sufficient 
or  self-contained.  He  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
displaced,  or  superseded.  He  has  authority  over 
the  Community  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  directions 
must  be  followed  and  obeyed.  He  speaks  of 
"  My  ways  which  are  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere 
in  every  Church."  3  St.  Paul's  whole  attitude 
toward  the  local  Churches  can  only  be  justified 
on  the  assumption  of  an  authority  not  derived  from 
the  laity.  His  ministry  was  not  created  by  the 
congregation. 

2.  That  was  the  original  form  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

1  2  Cor.  x.  8.  2  2  Cor.  i.  24.  3  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 
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The  next  question  therefore  is,  What  became  of  it  ? 
What  happened  in  the  following  generation  ? 

(1)  It  was  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  put  into 
the  form  of  a  book.  That  is  an  impossible  supposi- 
tion. For  you  can  put  a  message  into  a  book  but 
not  a  messenger.  And  it  is  the  ministry  which 
we  are  considering,  not  the  message.  A  book 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  ministry.  A  ministerial 
function  is  what  no  book  can  discharge.  The 
Christian  ministry  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a 
human  agent.  Whatever  therefore  happened  to 
the  Apostolic  ministry  it  was  not  put  into  the  form 
of  a  book. 

(2)  Neither  was  it  replaced  by  a  ministry  of 
another  kind  as  some  again  have  thought.  They 
have  supposed  that  the  Apostolic  ministry  came  to 
an  end,  died  out,  and  that  the  laity  now  proceeded  to 
create  a  ministry  for  themselves.  But  let  us  realize 
exactly  what  that  means.  The  original  ministry 
of  the  Apostles  was  not  derived  from  the  congrega- 
tion. They  tell  us  that  this  new  ministry  was. 
But  if  that  was  the  case,  then  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  disappeared,  and  a  new  constitu- 
tion took  its  place.  Then  the  institution  is  not  the 
same.  The  continuity  has  been  broken.  Did 
Christ  create  a  ministry  which  was  only  to  last  for 
one  generation  ?  That  is  not  credible.  Neither 
is  it  the  historic  belief . 

(3)  The  historic  belief  is  that  the  Apostolic 
ministry  did  not  die  with  them,  but  was  continued  by 
a  method  of  transmission,  being  imparted  by  those 
who  possessed  it  to  those  who  did  not. 

No  doubt  there  were  some  things  in  the  Apostles' 
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ministry  which  could  not  be  transferred.  Their 
personal  experience  of  the  Son  of  Man,  their  first- 
hand knowledge  of  His  character,  their  witness  to  the 
fact  of  His  Resurrection  :  these  experiences  could 
not  be  imparted  to  other  men.  They  were  the 
original  recipients  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
All  this  was  personal.  But  the  ministry  of  the 
Apostles  was  more  than  this.  It  was  a  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  It  was  a  ministry  of  grace.  It 
included  authority  to  teach  and  direct  and  control. 
All  this  was  not  personal :  it  was  official.  And  the 
official  ministry  could  be  handed  on.  The  historic 
belief  then  is  that  the  ministerial  authority  of  the 
Apostles  was  imparted  by  them  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. It  was  continued  by  the  principle  of  trans- 
mission. 

This  principle  of  the  transmission  of  ministerial 
authority  from  those  who  possess  it  to  those  who  do 
not  was  formulated  very  early  indeed,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  year  ioo  a.d.  It  was  already  being 
taught  that  God  sent  Christ,  Christ  sent  the  Twelve, 
the  Twelve  commissioned  others  to  continue  the 
functions  of  the  ministry  after  them.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  men  who  taught  as  St.  Ignatius 
did  could  have  believed  themselves  to  derive  their 
ministerial  authority  from  their  congregations. 
As  we  read  the  story  of  the  Church  in  the  early 
centuries  it  seems  as  clear  as  light  that  the  Bishops 
regarded  themselves  as  possessors  of  an  Apostolic 
authority.  They  are  conscious  of  power  to  direct 
and  rule  the  Church.  They  correspond  to  some- 
thing which  the  Apostles  were.     They  stand  orfi- 
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daily  where  once  Apostles  stood.  They  often 
express  a  humble  sense  of  personal  inferiority ; 
but  they  proceed  to  exert  a  no  less  than  apostolic 
power.  What  history  shows  us  is  that  as  the 
Apostles  were  to  the  disciples  so  were  the  Bishops 
to  the  primitive  congregations.  It  is  a  proportion 
sum.  The  distinction  between  Apostles  and  dis- 
ciples passes  on  into  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity. 

3.  Thus  the  Bishops  are  the  divinely  constituted 
organs  of  the  Body.  They  are  indispensable  for  the 
purposes  assigned  to  them.  The  Body  of  the 
Church  can  no  more  do  without  them  than  the 
human  body  can  do  without  its  hands,  its  eyes  and 
its  tongue.  Nor  is  it  within  the  power  of  the  laity 
to  make  or  ordain  a  minister.  The  Church  possesses 
a  constitution  in  which  no  man  may  trangress  his 
appointed  place. 

4.  According  to  this  ministerial  principle  the 
Bishops  are  the  divinely  authorized  exponents  of 
the  Faith.1  The  official  instruction  in  Christian 
doctrine  belongs  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  clergy  alone. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  idea.  If  the 
Bishops  are  the  authorized  exponents  of  the  Faith 
this  official  duty  is  not  confined  to  occasions  when 
they  preach.  It  is  also  their  official  duty  when  they 
assemble  together.  Each  Bishop  represents  his 
section  of  the  Church.  Not  as  delegated  by  them, 
but  as  having  received  authority  to  be  their  chief. 

1  Cf.  Moberley,  B.  6,  pp.  107,  112. 
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II 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles  concerning  the 
function  of  the  clergy  we  advance  to  the  place  and 
functions  of  the  laity. 

What  then  is  the  position  of  the  laity  ? 

1.  The  Church  does  not  consist  of  the  clergy 
alone,  but  of  the  laity  and  clergy  together.  The 
clergy  are  the  divinely  authorized  exponents  of  the 
Faith  :  but  the  Faith  is  entrusted  to  the  whole 
community.  It  is  possessed  not  only  by  the  Bishops 
and  clergy  but  also  by  the  faithful  laity.  The 
collective  consciousness  of  the  Church  finds  official 
expression  through  the  authorized  organs,  but  it 
exists  in  the  Body  as  a  whole.  If  the  laity  are 
not  the  official  witnesses  they  are  none  the  less 
witnesses  to  the  Faith.  They  are  one  of  the  channels 
of  Tradition.  They  have  heard  with  their  ears 
and  their  fathers  have  told  them.  They  are  in- 
corporated members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  They 
know  what  doctrine  they  have  received.  They 
have  their  own  insight  into  its  nature,  their  own 
experience  of  its  worth.  They  have  their  own  share 
in  the  Church's  devotional  and  sacrificial  life. 

2.  Consequently  they  have  been  protectors  of  the 
Faith.  They  respond  to  certain  doctrines  when 
proposed  to  them  and  recoil  instinctively  from 
others  which  come  their  way.  As  Newman  said  : 
It  is  the  property  of  life  to  be  impatient  of  any 
foreign  substance  which  it  cannot  assimilate  and  is 
irritated  and  disordered  until  the  alien  element 
is  expelled. 1  As  Bishop  Bramhall  reminded  Church- 

1  Works,  i.  102. 
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people  long  ago  the  laity  have  protected  the  Faith 
against  unorthodox  Bishops. 

When  Eumonius  the  Arian  was  made  Bishop 
not  one  of  the  flock  remained  for  service  but  left  him 
to  officiate  alone.  When  a  Nestorian  Bishop 
preached,  "  if  any  man  call  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
mother  of  God  let  him  be  accursed,"  the  congrega- 
tion interrupted  him,  left  the  Church,  and  refused 
ever  after  to  communicate  with  him.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  truer  than 
the  lips  of  the  priests. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  laity  on  devotional  develop- 
ments has  been,  and  is,  immense.  For  forms  of 
devotion  depend  on  their  popularity.  The  devo- 
tion of  Lourdes,  the  cult  of  St.  Joseph,  the  service 
of  Benediction,  have  been  not  so  much  inculcated 
by  the  clergy  as  promoted  by  the  laity. 

4.  Accordingly  the  laity  ought  to  be  consulted 
in  matters  of  faith.  This  was  recognized  by  Pius 
IX  in  preparing  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  He  requested  the  Bishops  to  let  him 
know  what  was  the  devotional  attitude,  not  only  of 
the  clergy  but  of  the  laity  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly  the  whole  difference  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  lies  in  the  principle  that  there 
are  distinctions  of  function  in  the  Church.  Every 
member  has  not  the  same  office. 

And  this  distinction  of  function  is  not  a  distinction 
which  the  laity  have  created.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
permanent.  To  transfer  the  functions  of  the  clergy 
to  the  laity  is  not  within  the  Church's  power. 
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III 

To  this  summary  of  the  general  relation  between 
clergy  and  laity  must  be  added  a  summary  of  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  place  of  both  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Church. 

i.  The  Council  held  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  shows  us  an  appeal  made 
to  the  Apostles  and  elders,  that  is  to  the  clergy  and 
to  them  alone.  It  was  an  assembly  constituted  of 
Apostles  and  elders.  For  whoever  else  was  present 
it  was  Apostles  and  elders  alone  who  came  together 
to  consider  the  subject  of  appeal.  The  decree  of 
the  Council  was  issued  in  the  name  of  Apostles  and 
elder-brethren  only.  The  function  of  the  laity  at 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  to  hear  and  to  carry 
into  effect  the  decision  which  the  clergy  had 
determined. 

2.  In  the  Councils  held  after  the  Apostolic  Age 
one  chief  outstanding  instance  is  the  case  of  St. 
Cyprian.  He  took  the  laity  of  his  diocese  into 
consultation  on  the  practical  problem  of  restoring 
to  communion  those  who  had  fallen  away.  But 
he  also  acted  at  times  without  them  and  even  against 
their  advice.  And  when  it  came  to  questions  of 
Faith  he  held  a  great  assembly  of  eighty-six  persons. 
Their  names  and  their  speeches  are  all  recorded. 
But  every  one  of  them  were  Bishops.  The  laity 
may  have  attended,  but  if  so  they  remained  in 
silence. 

3.  The  same  phenomenon  reappears  in  the  great 
universal  Councils  which  the  whole  Church  accepts. 
Laymen  were  certainly  present,  as  at  the  Council  of 
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Nicsea.  Deacons  might  address  the  Council,  as 
Athanasius  did.  Priests  might  bear  their  witness 
to  the  Faith.  But  the  decisive  issue  was  determined 
by  the  Bishops  and  by  the  Bishops  alone. 

The  great  Councils  are  known  to  history  by  the 
number  of  the  Bishops  who  attended  them.  Thus 
we  read  of  the  Council  of  the  151  Bishops  ;  of 
the  Council  of  the  200  Bishops ;  of  the  Council  of 
the  318.  The  Councils  were  essentially  Episcopal 
assemblies    and   nothing   else. 

4.  Moreover  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  Church 
were  of  two  kinds.  There  was  the  Diocesan 
Synod  which  consisted  of  the  Bishop  with  his  priests. 
There  was  the  Council  of  the  Province  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Bishops  of  that  region  of  the  Church. 
In  neither  of  these  did  the  laity  hold  any  consti- 
tutional or  authoritative  place.  They  were  fre- 
quently present.  They  sometimes  spoke.  They 
sometimes  signed  decrees.  But  the  evidence  of 
history  is  that  it  was  the  Bishops  who  determined  the 
decision.  If  there  is  any  evidence  to  the  contrary ; 
evidence  not  of  the  presence  of  the  laity,  but 
of  their  authoritative  place  as  a  necessary  con- 
stituent element  of  the  Council;  let  it  be  produced. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware  such  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming.     ^ 

IV 

Such  then  is  the  evidence  of  history.  Such 
evidence  now  becomes  a  matter  of  reflection. 

1.  Various  objections  have  been  urged  against  it. 
One  is  that  this  theory  which  makes  the  Councils 
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consist  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  is  a  Western  or 
Roman  development  rather  than  an  Eastern  or 
Greek, 

But  this  distinction  will  not  really  hold.  For  the 
General  Councils  where  this  principle  prevailed 
are  in  their  origin  expressions  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  localities  where  they  were  assembled 
speak  for  themselves.  Nicaea,  Constantinople, 
Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  were  all  assemblies  which  were 
exclusively  episcopal.  That  is  the  Eastern  con- 
ception of  the  Church's  constitutional  method  of 
ecclesiastical  pronouncements  concerning  the  Faith 
just  as  much  as  it  is  the  Western. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  imperial  influence  and 
lay  influence  have  occupied  a  larger  place  in  the 
Eastern  Church  affairs  than  in  Western.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Eastern  Church  places  the  final 
authority  in  the  Council  of  its  Bishops. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  this  from  the 
recent  proposals  for  development  in  the  government 
of  the  Russian  Church.  What  effect  those  proposals 
may  have  under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  But  at  any  rate  they  are  of  importance  as 
showing  the  ideal  maintained  by  that  Church  so 
lately  as  1907.  The  late  Mr.  Birkbeck  tells  us 
that  it  was  proposed  to  summon  a  Council  of  the 
Russian  Church  to  meet  at  Moscow. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  [1906]  a  commission  of 
bishops,  clergy  and  laity  was  appointed  to  prepare  for 
this  council.  It  sat  for  many  months,  and  all  its  discus- 
sions were  fully  reported  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
religions  censorship  of  the  Press  was  relaxed  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  fullest  expression  of  opinion,  both  clerical  and 
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lay,  from  all  quarters.  It  has  been  finally  agreed  that 
the  coming  National  Council  or  Synod  shall  consist  of 
bishops,  clergy  and  laity,  who  will  all  sit  together.  .  .  . 
The  clergy  and  laymen  on  the  Council  will  have  the  right 
to  join  in  the  discussion  of  every  question  brought  before 
it ;  but  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  will  be  finally  drawn 
up,  voted  upon,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  or  their  official 
substitutes  alone."  l 

2.  A  second  objection  criticises  the  evidence  of 
history  on  the  ground  that  these  facts  present  an 
instance  of  a  mistaken  development.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  to 
Christianity  increased  the  authority  of  the  Bishops 
but  began  secretly  to  undermine  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  laity.  Imperialism  was  naturally 
not  favourable  to  democracy. 

But  this  objection  depends  for  its  force  on  the 
supposition  that  the  laity  held  a  constitutional 
place  in  the  Councils  of  the  earlier  Church.  Such 
place  the  facts  do  not  show  us.  To  us  it  seems  that 
the  principles  exhibited  in  the  Apostolic  Council 
of  Jerusalem  flow  on  and  are  accurately  repro- 
duced in  the  General  Councils  of  a  subsequent  age. 
Both  periods  alike  declare  that  the  ultimate  decision 
rests  with  the  chief  ministers  of  the  Church  in  all 
matters  concerning  Faith. 

3.  A  third  objection  has  been  urged,  and  of  a 
very  different  nature.  The  objection  is  that  these 
historical  precedents  have  no  decisive  authority 
over  the  free  development  of  the  Church  in  modern 
days.  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  interesting. 
It  is  denied  that  they  are  conclusive.     It  is  admitted 

1  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church,  p.  270. 
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that  they  may  have  been  adapted  for  the  ages  in 
which  they  occurred.  But  it  is  asserted  that  our 
age  has  requirements  of  its  own.  They  may  therefore 
be  set  aside.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  be 
bound  by  them. 

In  reply  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  development  of  the  Church  you  cannot  separate 
the  future  from  the  past.  No  true  development 
of  the  Church  is  possible  if  the  principles  of  the  past 
are  ignored.  To  ignore  the  past,  to  set  it  aside, 
to  act  in  defiance  of  its  principles,  is  to  substitute 
a  new  institution  for  the  old.  It  is  to  destroy  all 
hope  of  continuity.  If  a  Church  is  to  remain  the 
same  there  must  be  identity  of  constitution  and  of 
principles. 

The  conservative  disposition  may  tend  to  over- 
emphasize the  past  while  the  progressive  temper 
may  impatiently  ignore  it.  But  the  only  attitude 
which  can  reach  the  truth  is  one  which  blends 
profound  reverence  for  the  historic  principles  with 
readiness  so  far  as  is  consistent  to  apply  them  to 
the  existing  requirements   of   the   age. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Church  possesses  a  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  constitution  we  cannot  change. 
Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  The  State  can  alter  its  constitution,  the 
Church  cannot.  Whether  the  form  of  the  political 
constitution  shall  be  monarchical,  aristocratic  or 
democratic  must  depend  on  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  nation  has  the  right  to  determine  its  constitu- 
tion for  no  particular  form  of  secular  constitution 
has  exclusive  Divine  authority.  But  with  the 
Church  it  is  otherwise.     The  Church's  constitution 
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was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  will  of  Christ.  This  is 
the  traditional  belief.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Faith.  No  human  power  can  change  the  Church's 
constitution.  Whatever  steps  we  take,  whatever 
progress  we  make  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Church's  nature. 
What  those  principles  are  the  history  of  the  Church 
has  shown. 

4.  Another  objection  against  ascribing  decisive 
authority  to  Bishops  in  Council  is  that  supernatural 
gifts  and  guidance  are  not  promised  exclusively  to 
the  Episcopate ;  that  laymen  receive  the  same 
spiritual  endowments,  and  accordingly  are  qualified 
as  recipients  of  the  same  spirit  for  equal  authority  in 
the  Church's  Councils.  To  this  it  is  sometimes 
added  that  Episcopal  consecration  does  not  make  a 
man  more  learned  than  he  was  before ;  that  a  layman 
may  have  more  knowledge  of  theology  and  a  better 
apprehension  of  the  Faith  than  his  Bishop.  WThy 
then  assign  more  value  to  the  vote  of  an  unlearned 
Bishop  than  to  that  of  a  highly  trained  theologian  ? 
Why  should  the  Councils  of  the  Church  consist  of 
those  who  organize  rather  than  of  those  who  know  ? 

Now  it  might  be  said  in  reply  that  neither  cleverness 
nor  learning  are  guarantees  that  a  man  is  orthodox. 
The  erratic  conclusions  of  the  brilliantly  endowed, 
the  blunders  and  false  theories  of  the  learned, 
are  conspicuous  elements  in  religious  history.  The 
ignorant  and  the  simple-minded  have  not  infre- 
quently held  the  truth  where  the  capable  and  the 
subtle  have  let  it  go. 

There  are  few  heresies  which  men  of  genius  have 
not    defended.     The   scholarly   and   the   academic 
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are  liable  to  snares  and  perils  from  which  the  ordin- 
ary type  of  religious  men  are  frequently  exempt. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  man  who  has 
official  authority  and  the  man  who  has  not  is  recog- 
nized in  most  things  human. 

Indeed  the  answer  to  this  appears  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  St.  Paul  when  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians. There  is  a  difference  of  function  within  the 
one  Body.  And  the  attempt  of  every  member  to 
discharge  the  same  function  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Body,  and  in  effect  disastrous.  The 
charismata  of  the  Spirit  are  not  the  same 
to  every  one:  It  is  false  to  fact  that  every  person 
is  endowed  with  precisely  the  same  authority. 
Incorporation  into  the  same  Body  of  Christ  by  the 
same  Spirit  does  not  obliterate  the  distinction 
between  those  who  possess  ministerial  functions 
and  those  who  do  not.  Nor  does  reception  of  the 
same  Eucharistic  gift  involve  the  right  for  every 
recipient  to  defend  the  Church's  Faith.  There  are 
gifts  which  tend  to  promote  individual  sanctity 
and  gifts  which  confer  official  authority  and  power 
of  administration.  The  argument  that  supernatural 
gifts  and  guidance  are  not  confined  to  Bishops 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  God  has 
constituted  diverse  orders  in  His  Church.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  personal  ability  and  official 
place.  This  is  recognized  in  every  department 
of  life  except  religion.  There  are  men  of  judicial 
mind  learned  and  qualified  in  every  way  to  give 
legal  decisions.  They  may  surpass  many  occupants 
of  the  magisterial  bench.  But  their  qualifications 
do  not  constitute  them  what  they  are  not.     That 
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there  are  laymen  of  great  insight  into  religious 
truth  does  not  constitute  them  official  exponents 
of  the  Church's  beliefs.  They  have  indeed  their 
evidence  to  give.  They  may  exert  their  influence 
in  many  ways.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
laymen  have  an  inherent  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Church's  Councils. 

5.  An  argument  has  been  recently  based  on  the 
XXXIX  Articles  which  aims  at  obtaining  for  the 
laity  an  official  authority  in  matters  of  Faith. 

Putting  together  the  words,  "  the  Visible  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men"  (Art.  XIX) 
with  the  words  "  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  or  ceremonies  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
Faith  "  (Art.  XX),  it  has  been  urged  that  the  faithful 
men  of  whom  the  Church  consists  include  the  laity, 
and  therefore  that  laymen  as  well  as  clergy  have 
power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  and  authority 
in  controversies  of  Faith. 

This  argument  is  a  confusion  of  two  theories  of 
the  ministry.  On  congregational  principles  it  would 
be  quite  correct.  But  on  Episcopal  principles  it  is 
false.  For  the  Episcopal  Church  has  its  divinely 
authorized  exponents  of  the  Faith.  The  language 
of  the  Articles  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  language  of  the  Ordinal.  The  "  congregation 
of  faithful  men  "  is  not  on  Anglican  principles  an 
undifferentiated  body.  It  is  a  congregation  with  offi- 
cials constituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  ordering 
its  Faith.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  the  Articles  contemplate  official  exposition  of 
doctrine  by  the  laity. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  proposals  which  are  now  being  placed 
before  the  English  Church.  The  essence  of  the 
present  proposal  is  to  constitute  a  great  Council 
of  the  National  Church  consisting  of  three  Houses, 
of  Bishops,  priests  and  laity  respectively,  in  which 
the  House  of  Laity  shall  have  a  negative  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  Episcopate.  The  novelty  of  the 
proposal  lies  in  the  power  awarded  to  the  House  of 
Laity. 

The  entire  value  of  the  proposed  House  of  Laity 
depends  on  the  answer  given  to  two  questions. 

i.  The  first  is,  What  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
its  deliberations? 

The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made  to  restrict 
discussion  of  doctrine  to  the  Houses  of  Clergy  and 
to  assign  practical  affairs  to  the  House  of  Laity. 
That  is  the  division  of  function  under  which  the 
present  House  of  Laymen  exists  at  least  in  theory. 
But  this  division  of  Church  discussions  into  the 
two  departments  of  doctrinal  and  practical  does 
not  really  work,  and  has  not  in  reality  been  observed. 
The  Representative  Church  Council  was  recently 
favoured  with  an  exposition  of  one  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles  by  a  distinguished  layman.  The  House  of 
Laymen  has  repeatedly  found  itself  while  ostensibly 
concerned  with  practical  affairs  really  engaged  in 
dealing  with  dogmatic  principles.  The  truth  is 
that  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world  to  confine 
attention  to  practice  exclusive  of  belief,  the  effort 
is  found  to  be  impossible.    The  practical  problem 
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of  the  day  constantly  involves  dogmatic  principles. 

That  is  obviously  the  case  in  questions  of  Prayer 
Book  Revision.  The  Restoration  of  the  Canon, 
the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  its  integrity, 
are  advocated  or  opposed  on  dogmatic  reasons. 
And  to  state  which  course  you  intend  to  adopt 
without  declaring  the  reasons  which  compel  you, 
is  a  procedure  to  which  men  cannot  reasonably  be 
restricted. 

For  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  in  two 
distinct  compartments  the  doctrines  of  a  religion 
and  the  worship  of  that  religion.  The  Faith  and  the 
worship  are  obviously  correlatives.  The  lex  or  audi 
is  the  devotional  expression  of  the  lex  credendi. 
To  concede  a  power  to  regulate  the  worship  while 
refusing  a  power  to  regulate  the  doctrine  is  irra- 
tional. It  is  just  one  of  those  compromises  which 
would  never  occur  to  any  except  the  mind  which  is 
so  absorbed  in  practices  that  it  has  no  time  to 
think  of  principles.  If  the  laity  are  not  to  discuss 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  they  cannot 
possibly  discuss  what  is  to  be  its  worship.  To 
determine  the  worship  of  a  Church  presupposes  a 
determination    of    its    doctrine. 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  in  the  House  of 
Laity  the  subjects  of  its  deliberations  should  be 
co-extensive  with  the  Church's  interests.  They 
cannot  be  confined  to  things  practical,  because  the 
separation  cannot  really  be  made. 

2.  The  second  question  which  must  be  asked 
concerning  a  House  of  Laity  is,  What  is  the  nature 
of  its  authority  ?  Now  it  is  here  that  the  really 
essential  problem  lies.     The  distinction  between  a 
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House  of  Bishops  and  a  House  of  Laymen  does  not 
consist  in  the  sphere  of  their  deliberations  but  in  the 
nature  of  their  authority.  Accordingly  to  all 
ancient  precedent  decisive  authority  in  matters 
of  Faith  belongs  to  the  Council  of  the  Episcopate 
and  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  House  of  Laity. 
A  House  of  Laymen  with  a  negative  vote,  able  to 
frustrate  the  decisions  of  a  Council  of  Bishops,  has 
no  parallel  and  no  justification  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Universal  Church.  A  Council  of 
Bishops  with  authority  to  decide  and  a  separate 
House  of  Laity  to  consult  or  advise  can  be  harmonized 
with  Catholic  traditions.  A  House  of  Laity  whose 
consent  must  be  obtained  by  the  Episcopate  before 
the  latter  can  promulgate  a  decree  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  Church's  recognized  constitution. 
The  only  true  solution  is  that  Houses  of  Clergy  and 
Houses  of  Laity  which  should  consider  all  problems 
of  the  Church,  whether  doctrinal,  liturgical  or 
practical ;  but  that  the  House  of  Clergy  alone 
possesses  decisive  authority  while  the  House  of 
Laity  has  only  advisory  and  consultative  position. 
If  that  distinction  is  preserved  the  English  Church 
will  be  in  harmony  with  Catholic  precedent,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  will  not  be  changed. 


XI 

THE  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS' 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF 
CHURCH  AND  STATE 

By  the  Rev.  N.  P.  WILLIAMS 

I 

THE  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  examine  the 
proposals  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  in  the  light  of  Catholic  principles. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  will  be  best  at  once  to 
give  a  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  "  Catholic 
principles,"  as  held  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

II 

The  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church  and  of  religion 
assumes  that  our  Lord  founded  (or,  to  be  more 
exact,  developed  out  of  the  existing  Jewish  Ecclesia) 
a  visible  society,  which  He  styled  His  Ecclesia 
(St.  Matt.  xvi.  18).  This  Society  was  meant  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  deposit  of  truth  with  which 
He  entrusted  it,  the  administrator  of  the  sacra- 
mental economy  which  He  established,  and  the 
school  of  sanctity  for  all  those  redeemed  souls  who 
were  to  be  incorporated  into  Him  by  Holy  Baptism. 
The  Church,  therefore,  had,  in  its  inception,  no 
connexion   with    the    State.     It    was   a    "  pcrfecta 
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societas,"  containing  the  springs  of  its  own  legislat- 
ive, judicial,  and  executive  powers  within  itself. 
It  was  not  an  aspect,  a  department,  or  an  appendage 
of  the  Roman  world-state,  under  whose  shadow 
it  grew  up.  It  regarded  itself  and  was  regarded 
by  the  secular  authority  as  an  "  imp er turn  in 
imperio  "  :  an  autonomous,  international  religious 
society,  occupying  the  same  territory  as  the  State, 
but  possessing  an  organization,  a  code  of  laws,  and  a 
set  of  interests  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from 
those  of  the  State. 

This  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
founded  by  Christ,  is  therefore  not  a  mere  name  for 
the  totality  of  predestined  souls,  who  are  known 
to  God  only,  but  a  visible,  historical,  and  concrete 
society,  with  its  own  life,  its  own  customs  and  ways 
of  behaviour,  its  own  literature,  and  even,  to  a 
great  extent,  its  own  language  ;  it  has  just  as  many 
characteristic  features  and  traditions  as  the  Order 
of  Freemasons,  a  great  English  Public  School,  or 
one  of  the  historical  regiments  of  the  British  Army. 
Supernaturally  speaking,  it  is  so  closely  connected 
with  its  head,  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  that  it 
can  be  mystically  described  as  His  "  Body,"  the 
concrete,  tangible  organism  in  which  He  lives  and 
works  on  the  earth  ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  intimate 
connexion  with  Him,  it  is  indwelt  by  the  power 
which  during  His  earthly  life  flooded  and  sanctified 
His  Sacred  Humanity,  that  is,  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
Spirit  guides  the  Church  in  all  her  growth  and 
development.  He  overrules  the  disputes  of  theo- 
logians and  the  debates  of  councils  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  ensure  that  the  whole  body  of  the  society  shall 
never  err  in  formulating  and  defining  the  limits  of 
the  deposit  of  faith  with  which  Christ  has  entrusted 
it. 

The  Spirit  guides  the  Church,  also,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  institutional  and  devotional  life,  just  as 
much  as  in  the  crystallization  of  its  deposit  of 
intellectual  ideas.  The  institutional  element  with 
which  our  Lord  endowed  the  Church  was,  indeed, 
extremely  simple.  It  consisted  of  the  band  of 
Apostles  set  as  stewards  over  the  household,  as  the 
governing  and  directing  power  in  the  Church,  and 
of  nothing  else.  Side  by  side  with  the  Apostolate 
in  the  first  days  of  the  Church  there  sprang  up  a 
formless  and  unsystematized  ministry  of  "  charis- 
matic "  persons  who  exercised  their  individual 
gifts  of  prophesying,  healing,  speaking  with  tongues, 
and  so  on,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  tumultuous 
pulsations  of  the  Spirit,  energizing  in  the  Christian 
body  ;  but  normally  speaking,  the  unofficial  minis- 
try worked  in  harmony  with  the  official  and  apostolic 
ministry,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  finally  absorbed  to  a  great  extent  in  it. 
The  official  ministry  meanwhile  developed  and 
expanded  (by  what  precise  steps  does  not  matter 
here)  into  a  threefold  hierarchy  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Church,  in  an  institutional  sense. 

In  the  same  way  too  the  simple  rites  which  our 
Lord  had  left  with  His  Church :  Baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Anointing  with  Oil,  Laying  on  of 
Hands,  and  the  rest,  were  systematized  and  elabor- 
ated in  respect  of  their  outward  form,  and  appre- 
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hended  with  increasing  depth  and  thoroughness  in 
respect  of  their  inner  significance  ;  and  in  all  this 
devotional  development  too  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
just  as  much  present  as  in  the  intellectual  and 
institutional  veins  of  the  process.  The  history  of 
the  growth  of  Church  and  Creeds  is,  in  fact,  an 
account  of  the  unfolding  of  a  single  unitary  life, 
the  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit  embodied,  as  it  were,  in 
the  Church,  and  expressing  itself  under  these  three 
several  aspects ;  and  because  the  life-force  which 
so  developed  was  nothing  less  than  the  direct 
power  of  God  working  amongst  and  through  men, 
we  can  feel  certain  that  the  development  in  its 
main  outlines  and  in  all  its  features  which  are 
called  "  ecumenical  "  (that  is,  which  are  universally 
present  everywhere  throughout  the  whole  organism) 
are  what  God  has  willed,  and  represent  the  most 
perfect  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
least  imperfect)  embodiment  of  His  purpose  and 
message  that  is  possible  in  this  frail  and  fallen 
world.  We  can  be  confident  that  the  creeds  and 
definitions  of  the  Universal  Church  represent  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  exact  truth  about  the 
secrets  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the  mysteries  of 
redemption,  of  which  the  human  mind  is  at  present 
capable ;  we  can  be  sure  that  the  threefold 
form,  into  which  the  Apostolate,  originally  a  single 
and  unitary  order,  has  differentiated  itself,  is 
what  God  has  desired  to  produce  ;  we  can  rely  upon 
the  customs  with  which  the  Church  has  fenced 
round  the  sacraments,  her  laws  about  them,  and  her 
general  mode  of  behaviour  towards  them,  as  being- 
just  as  nearly  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God  as 
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if  it  had  been  proclaimed  in  express  accents  from  the 
top  of  Sinai,  or  written  down  in  black  and  white  in 
the  Scriptures. 

For  the  first  thousand  years  of  Christendom  this 
threefold  development,  credal,  institutional,  and 
devotional,  proceeded  continuously  and  on  the  same 
lines  throughout  the  World-Church  into  which 
the  little  Galilean  community  had  expanded.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  came  the  catastrophe  of  the 
great  schism  of  1054,  which  shattered  the  "  Great 
Church,"  as  it  had  existed  hitherto,  into  a  Latin 
and  an  Eastern  fragment.  These  fragments,  thence- 
forward, went  on  their  several  ways,  preserving 
their  common  characteristics,  and  the  clearly 
marked  triple  structure  (doctrinal,  disciplinary  and 
devotional)  of  the  "  Great  Church,"  but  renouncing 
any  attempt  at  intercourse  or  common  action. 
Half  a  millennium  later  this  disastrous  schism,  due 
to  the  sins  of  men,  avenged  itself  in  the  west  by  a 
great  upheaval  in  which  the  northern  nations 
severed  communion  with  the  western  half  of  the 
"  Great  Church  "  and  cast  away  in  varying  degrees 
the  triple  structure  which,  as  members  of  the  "  Great 
Church,"  they  had  hitherto  possessed. 

Alone  amongst  the  revolting  churches  the  Church 
of  England  claimed  to  appeal,  in  justification  of 
its  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  to  "  The  ancient  Catholic  Fathers  and 
primitive  Doctors,"  that  is,  to  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  "  Great  Church  "  as  it  stood  in  its 
undivided  state.  This  appeal  to  "  antiquity " 
(to  the  authentic  message  of  the  Primitive  Church) 
as  against  Rome  on  the  one  side,  and  Churches, 
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which  traced  their  origin  no  higher  than  the  six- 
teenth century,  on  the  other,  is  the  bedrock  of  the 
whole  Anglican  position.  It  follows  that,  for 
"  Catholic-minded "  Anglicans,  the  criterion,  by 
which  every  suggested  change  (whether  of  doctrinal 
formulary,  or  institutional  organization,  or  devo- 
tional aspiration),  must  be  judged,  is  that  of  con- 
formity to,  or  consistency  with,  the  standards 
observed  in  the  Undivided  Church.  We  do  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  development  in  any  one 
of  these  three  spheres ;  on  the  contrary,  we  welcome 
development  as  the  index  and  symptom  of  abound- 
ing life.  But  true  development  means  development 
in  accordance  with  type.  It  is  true  development 
when  a  young  giraffe  develops  into  an  adult  giraffe  : 
it  would  be  a  false  and  illegitimate  development  if  a 
young  giraffe  were  to  grow  into  an  adult  hippopota- 
mus. 

"  Catholic  principles,"  then,  mean,  for  our 
purpose,  the  principles  of  the  undivided  Church. 
We  are  quite  well  aware  that  there  are  many  people 
who  would  not  subscribe  to  these  principles,  and 
who  would  dispute  many  or  all  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  last  section.  But  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  definition  of  the  purpose  of  this  essay, 
contained  in  its  first  sentence,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  do  more  than  state  these  principles. 
We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to 
attempt  to  prove  them.  Premising,  therefore, 
that  we  intend  to  take  "  Catholic  principles,"  in  the 
sense  indicated  above,  for  granted,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  scheme  put  forward  in  the 
Archbishops'  Committee's  Report,     In  order  to  see 
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how  far  and  where  these  proposals  are  consistent 
with  them,  let  us  briefly  review  the  situation  out  of 
which  they  arise. 

Ill 

In  England,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Church  is 
"  established  "  ;  that  is,  it  is  recognized  by  the 
State  as  in  some  sense,  not  very  easy  to  define, 
the  "  National  Church "  ;  it  is  protected  by  the 
State,  endowed  with  certain  privileges,  and  sub- 
jected to  certain  disabilities  by  it.  This  connexion 
between  Church  and  State  is  not  based  in  England 
upon  any  definite  and  clear-cut  concordat  drawn 
up  at  a  single  time.  It  is  the  result  of  centuries  of 
growth,  during  which  the  Church  and  the  State 
have  grown  side  by  side  in  continuous  contact 
one  with  another,  interlacing  and  intertwining 
their  fibres  until  (viewed  from  a  distance  as  it  were) 
the  Church  and  State  look  as  though  they  were 
merely  different  aspects  of  one  venerable  and 
historic  organism.  The  Sovereign  must  be  a 
communicant  member  of  the  Church,  and  is  described 
as  supreme  "  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal  "  ;  the  senior  of  the  Bishops  are  members 
of  the  House  of  Peers ;  the  law  of  the  Church  is 
embodied  in  and  forms  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  can  be  enforced  by  the  Courts  on  a  legal  and 
not  merely  on  a  consensual  basis,  Appointments 
to  bishoprics  and  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  Church 
are  made  by  the  Sovereign  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers ;  the  Provincial  Convocations  cannot 
even  begin  to  debate  upon  a  new  canon  without 
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the  royal  permission,  conveyed  in  "  letters  of 
business,"  nor  can  a  canon  after  having  been  debated 
upon  be  passed  into  law  without  the  royal  assent. 
In  theory,  therefore,  the  State  connexion  involves 
large  powers  of  control  exercised  by  the  State  over 
the  Church  :  and  in  practice,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  these  powers  have  been  considerably 
extended  through  the  assumption  by  Parliament 
of  a  power  to  legislate  for  the  Church  directly,  with- 
out even  a  formal  consultation  of  the  two  Convoca- 
tions. The  result  of  this  is  that  Parliament  possesses 
a  power  of  final  veto  over  any  and  every  contem- 
plated change  in  the  doctrinal  formularies,  the 
liturgical  books,  the  hierarchical  organization,  and 
the  judicial  system  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  for  the  moment  to  discuss 
how  far  the  present  state  of  things  which  we  have 
just  sketched  is  consistent  with  "  Catholic  princi- 
ples." For  the  moment  our  object  is  purely  his- 
torical. It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  whole  system 
of  State  and  Parliament  control  grew  up  in  its 
main  outlines  during  a  period  when  dissenters  from 
the  Church  had  no  civil  rights,  and  when,  therefore, 
it  could  be  assumed  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Bishops)  consisted 
entirely  of  lay  members  of  the  Church.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
may,  and  in  point  of  fact  do,  contain  amongst  their 
members  bitter  antagonists  of  the  Church,  and, 
indeed,  persons  who  are  opposed  to  Christianity  and 
religion  altogether.  It  has  therefore  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction 
for  an  ecclesiastical  reform,  no  matter  how  whole- 
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some  or  necessary  it  may  be.  There  are  always 
opponents  of  the  Church  in  Parliament  who  have  a 
professional  interest  in  preventing  her  from  setting 
her  house  in  order ;  and  the  time  which  the  House 
of  Commons,  overburdened  as  it  is  with  legislation 
of  all  kinds,  has  to  spare  for  the  discussion  of  eccle- 
siastical matters  is  so  scanty  that  a  single  determined 
antagonist  of  the  Church  can,  by  misusing  the  forms 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  block  the  passage  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Bill  almost  indefinitely. 

An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the 
establishment  of  the  sees  of  Chelmsford,  Sheffield 
and  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  conditions  of  pastoral 
work  imperatively  demanded  the  erection  of  these 
three  sees  ;  Church  opinion  in  the  districts  affected 
was  unanimous  in  calling  for  them ;  the  money 
required  for  the  endowments  had  been  collected, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion. The  Bill  to  authorize  their  foundation  was, 
however,  persistently  blocked,  apparently  out  of 
the  purest  sectarian  malice,  by  a  few  opponents  of 
the  Church,  who  prevented  its  discussion  by  the 
well-known  parliamentary  dodge  of  putting  down 
on  the  Order  Paper  a  hostile  motion,  and  sitting 
up  until  eleven  o'clock  each  night  in  order  to  say, 
"  I  object."  The  Bill  would  no  doubt  still  be  held 
up  but  for  the  fact  that  some  devoted  laymen  of  the 
Church,  who  are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
frankly  adopted  the  policy  of  "reprisals,"  and 
retorted  this  form  of  "  f rightfulness "  upon  its 
authors  by  similarly  blocking  a  number  of  Bills 
dealing  with  certain  Chapel  endowments  in  which 
the    obstructors    were    interested.     Finding    them- 
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selves  thus  hoist  with  their  own  petard,  the  ob- 
structors of  the  Bishoprics  Bill  were  fain  to  allow 
it  to  pass  on  the  condition  that  their  Chapel  Bills 
should  be  given  a  free  passage ;  and  so  the  desired 
increase  of  the  Episcopate  was  obtained.  This 
singularly  sordid  story  is  simply  one  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Parliamentary  control  (a 
heavy  enough  burden  at  the  best  of  times)  can  be 
used,  and  is  used,  by  the  opponents  of  the  Church 
to  fetter  its  activities  and  to  keep  it  inefficient  and 
unreformed. 

IV 

This  state  of  things  is  being  felt  more  and  more 
widely,  and  in  ever  deepening  intensity,  to  be 
intolerable.  Many  Churchmen  desire  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  with  the  sword  of  Disestablishment. 
But  Disestablishment  in  England  would  be  an 
extremely  lengthy  and  difficult  process.  Church 
and  State  have  so  intertwined  and  grown  into  one 
another  that  the  task  of  drawing  them  apart  and 
combing  out  the  interlaced  fibres  might  inflict 
irreparable  wounds  on  one  or  the  other,  possibly 
on  both.  It  is  not  the  English  way  violently  to 
throw  overboard  a  great  historical  tradition,  even 
though  in  it  evil  may  be  intermixed  with  good. 
The  process  of  gradual  readjustment  and  reform, 

' '  broadening  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent," 

is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  essential  reason- 
ableness of  the  English  character.  The  complete 
secularization  of  the  State  would  certainly  involve 
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an  enormous  amount  of  sentimental  damage,  and 
possibly  a  good  deal  of  practical  damage,  to  its  own 
wellbeing.  Moreover,  under  present  conditions, 
Disestablishment  would  inevitably  involve  that 
legalized  spoliation  of  the  Church  euphemistically 
known  as  "  Disendowment."  Although  material 
possessions  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
spiritual  health  and  dependence  of  the  Church, 
yet  if  the  Church  can  secure  that  amount  of  health 
and  independence  necessary  to  her  for  the  effective 
execution  of  her  mission  to  the  world,  without 
crippling  herself  by  penury,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  do  so. 


The  heart  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  the  legislative 
difficulty.  If  the  Church  were  only  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  means  of  legislating  qmcldy,  free  from 
the  possibility  of  being  "  held  up  "  by  irresponsible 
and  ill-disposed  individuals,  all  other  necessary  and 
desirable  reforms  would  follow  as  a  consequence. 
The  means  which  the  Committee  propose  for  this 
swift  and  easy  method  of  legislation  are  as  follows  : 

The  legislative  organ  of  the  Church  is  to  be  a  body 
called  the  "National  Church  Council/'  This  is  to 
consist  of  three  hous'es,  the  House  of  Bishops,  the 
House  of  Clergy  and  the  House  of  Laymen,  which 
may  deliberate  either  separately  or  together  as  they 
choose.  The  House  of  Bishops  is  to  consist  of  all 
the  diocesan  bishops  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be 
identical  in  composition  with  the  two  Upper 
Houses   of   the   Convocations   of   Canterbury  and 
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York  sitting  together.  In  the  same  way  the  House 
of  Clergy  will  be  identical  with  the  two  Lower 
Houses,  only  reformed  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 
the  present  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
dignified  over  the  parochial  clergy.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Laymen  are  to  be  elected  every  three 
years  by  the  representative  electors  in  the  several 
Diocesan  Conferences  (p.  86  1 :  these  "  representa- 
tive electors  "  are  all,  of  course,  laymen) ;  and  the 
lay  members  of  the  Diocesan  Conferences  are  to  be 
elected,  either  by  the  lay  members  of  the  Ruri- 
decanal  Conferences,  or  by  the  "  Parochial  Church 
Councils,"  as  the  Diocesan  Conference  may  appoint 
(ibid.).  The  lay  members  of  the  Ruridecanal 
Conferences  are,  in  any  case,  to  be  elected  by  the 
"  Parochial  Church  Councils."  The  "  Parochial 
Council "  is  to  be  elected  by  the  persons 
within  a  given  parish2  who  possess  the  Church 
"franchise";  to  qualify  for  the  "franchise,"  a 
person  must  be  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
either  (a)  an  actual  communicant,  or  (ft)baptized,  con- 
firmed, admissible  to  Holy  Communion,  and  not  a 
dissenter  from  the  Church.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
representative  system,  which  the  Committee  proposes 
to  set  up,  constitutes  a  kind  of  pyramid,  the  "  Paro- 
chial Councils  "  forming  its  foundation  course,  and 
the  "  National  Council "  its  coping-stone. 

1  All  paginal  references  in  this  Essay  refer  to  the  full 
edition  of  the  Report  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 

2  Elaborate  regulations  are  suggested  with  the  object 
of  enabling  any  person,  who  resides  in  one  parish  but  habitu- 
ally worships  in  another,  to  vote  as  an  elector  of  the  parish 
whose  church  he  (or  she)  attends. 
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This  National  Church  Council,  according  to  the 
Committee's  scheme,  is  to  have  power  to  legislate 
upon  any  matter  whatsoever  affecting  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  limitation  that  Resolutions  or 
Bills  affecting  doctrine  must  be  initiated  in  the 
House  of  Bishops,  and  must,  after  debate,  be 
finally  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  put  before  the  Council  by  the  Bishops. 
It  is  further  provided  that  nothing  in  the  draft 
constitution  of  the  Council,  or  in  its  proceedings, 
shall  "  interfere  with  the  exercise  by  the  Episcopate 
of  the  powers  and  functions  inherent  in  them  " 
(p.  78). 

This,  then,  is  the  legislative  machinery  which 
it  is  proposed  to  set  up  on  the  Church's  side  of  the 
frontier  between  Church  and  State.  It  will  still, 
however,  be  necessary  to  procure  Parliamentary 
sanction  for  any  bill  passed  by  the  Church  Council 
in  order  to  give  it  the  force  of  statute  law.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  machinery  which  it  is  proposed 
to  set  up  on  Caesar's  side  of  the  frontier,  to  receive 
and  stamp  with  Parliamentary  authority  the  Bills 
produced  by  the  Church  Council. 

These  Bills  are  to  be  submitted,  first  of  all,  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  styled  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical Committee,"  which  is  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Enabling  Act.  This  Committee  will  consist  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  persons,  most  of  whom,  pre- 
sumably, will  be  lawyers  of  eminence.  Their 
function,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Report, 
is  merely  to  advise  the  Crown  as  to  the  legal  effects 
of  the  proposed  Bill ;  they  have  no  concern  with 
its  theological  orthodoxy,  or  its  political  or  eccle- 
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siastical  expediency ;  their  business  merely  is  to 
think  out  its  purely  legal  consequences  and  report 
upon  them  to  the  King.  If  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  consequences  are  such  as  to 
undermine  or  controvert  one  of  the  established  legal 
doctrines  underlying  the  present  concordat  between 
Church  and  State,  such  as  that  of  the  "  Royal 
Supremacy,"  they  then  report  to  his  Majesty  that 
the  measure  is  one  to  which  the  royal  assent  ought 
not  to  be  given,  in  which  case  the  Bill  is  automatic- 
ally vetoed.  Should,  however,  the  Committee 
report  favourably  upon  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Bill, 
then  it  is  to  lie  forty  days  upon  the  tables  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  then  open  to  either 
House  of  Parliament  to  direct  that  the  Bill  be  not 
presented  to  the  King  for  his  assent,  in  which 
case  again  the  Bill  is  automatically  vetoed.  Should 
neither  House  of  Parliament  have  given  such 
direction  within  forty  days,  the  Bill  is  at  last 
presented  to  the  Sovereign,  who  will,  presumably, 
give  or  refuse  his  assent  to  it  on  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  Ministers.  If  the  Bill  successfully  runs 
the  gauntlet  of  these  three  possibilities  of  veto  by 
the  secular  power,  and  receives  the  royal  assent, 
it  then  becomes  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  capable 
of  being  enforced,  as  law,  in  the  Civil  Courts. 


VI 

The  precise  point  of  this  scheme  would  appear 
to  be  as  follows  : — Under  it,  the  State,  as  such, 
speaking  through  its  executive  head,  the  King, 
or  through  its  legislative  organ,  Parliament,  retains 
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exactly  the  same  power  of  veto  over  contemplated 
changes  in  the  doctrines,  worship,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  as  it  had  before.  But  the 
Parliamentary  dog-in-the-manger,  the  ill-disposed 
private  M.P.,  is  deprived  of  his  power  for  harm  and 
obstruction.  The  professional  anti-Church  poli- 
tician, who  desires  to  prevent  a  particular  ecclesi- 
astical reform,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  play  the 
part  of  Bibulus  taking  the  auspices,  that  is,  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  a  Church  Bill  by  misusing  the 
forms  of  Parliamentary  debate.  Under  the  new 
scheme,  he  will  have  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vote  with  him  :  and  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is  (despite  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary)  in  the  main  composed  of 
reasonable  people,  it  is  not  likely  that  purely 
factious  opposition  will  command  a  great  deal  of 
support.  If,  for  instance,  the  "  National  Church 
Council,"  focussing  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
Anglican  Christians  everywhere  throughout  England, 
had  decided  that  new  bishoprics  ought  to  be  founded 
at  Rochdale  and  Wigan,  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  for  the  Liber ationist  M.P.  to  block  the 
scheme  indefinitely  by  "  talking  out  "  the  Bill  in 
which  it  was  embodied,  or  by  putting  down  a  sham 
"  Rochdale  and  Wigan  Bishoprics'  motion  "  on 
the  Order  Paper.  He  would  have  to  prove,  in 
open  debate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
the  House,  that  the  foundation  of  bishoprics  at 
Rochdale  and  Wigan  would  be  gravely  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  or  safety  of  the  realm,  and  to  carry 
a  motion  directing  that  the  measure  should  not  be 
presented  to  the  Sovereign  for  his  assent :  and,  on 
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the  assumption  that  he  was  actuated  by  mere 
malicious  obstructiveness,  he  would  find  this  some- 
what difficult  to  do.  Whilst,  then,  preserving 
the  veto  of  the  State,  as  such,  in  full  force,  the 
Committee's  proposals  would  draw  the  teeth  of  the 
dog-in-the-manger.  It  is  probable  that  the  animal 
in  question  will  perceive  this  fact  as  clearly  as 
any  one,  and  will  not  be  prepared  to  surrender  his 
offensive  armament  without  a  struggle. 


VII 

However  that  may  be,  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
Committee's  scheme  are  as  we  have  stated  them. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  consider  together  with 
the  scheme,  as  sketched  above,  certain  corollaries, 
which  the  members  of  the  Committee  put  forward 
for  the  consideration  of  Churchmen.  These  corol- 
laries are  not,  indeed,  constituent  parts  of  the 
scheme,  which,  in  theory,  stands  (or  falls)  without 
them ;  but  they  evidently  represent  what  the 
members  of  the  Committee  would,  personally,  like  to 
see  translated  into  actuality.  These  corollaries  are 
two  in  number  : 

The  first,  stated  in  blunt  terms,  consists  in  the 
practical  abolition  of  the  ancient  Convocations  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  In  itself,  the  scheme  does 
not  necessarily  involve  this  consequence  :  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  the  Convocations  and  the  new 
Council  to  exist  side  by  side,  and  various  methods 
might  be  imagined  of  settling  the  relations  between 
them.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  possible  for 
questions  of  Faith  and  Discipline  to  be  reserved  for 
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the  Convocations,  considered  as  Provincial  Synods 
in  the  Catholic  sense  ;  and  for  the  purview  of  the 
new  Council  to  be  limited  to  questions  concerned 
with  Machinery  and  Finance.  The  Committee, 
however,  desire  that  the  new  Council  shall  be  the 
sole  and  only  sovereign  legislative  power  in  the 
Church  of  these  provinces ;  they  therefore  suggest 
that  it  would  be  a  graceful  and  appropriate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Convocations  to  abdicate 
their  functions  in  favour  of  this  young  and  vigorous 
Council,  and  to  terminate  a  long  and  honourable 
history  by  a  well-timed  euthanasia.  This  may 
appear  to  be  a  somewhat  startling  assertion,  but 
the  following  passages  taken  from  the  Report  prove 
it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  Committee 
tell  us  (p.  49)  that  "  We  think  also  that  in  course  of 
time,  if  not  at  once,  it  would  become  natural  and 
desirable  that  the  power  of  making  canons,  now 
existing  in  the  provincial  Convocations,  should 
pass  to  the  Church  Council  "  ;  and  they  reveal  their 
real  desires  again  on  p.  56,  where  they  say  : — 

"  In  respect  of  Clause  (10)  "  [of  the  Constitution  of  the 
existing  "Representative  Church  Council"]  "we  suggest 
that  the  provision  which  debars  it  from  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  several  powers  and  functions  of  the  Convoca- 
tions should  not  1  apply  to  the  Church  Council  which  we 
recommend  to  be  set  up,  because  we  believe  that  the 
probable  effect  of  our  scheme,  if  adopted,  would  be  sooner  or 
later  to  bring  into  disuse  the  old  legislative  procedure  of  the 
Convocations.  .  .  .l  It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Convocations  would  willingly  yield  the  complete  function 
of  law-making  l  to  the  body  specially  constituted  for  that 
purpose,  than  that  they  would  elect  to  enter  upon  a  kind 
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of  legislative  competition  which  would  be  undesirable  in 
itself  and  ill-calculated  to  promote  the  prestige  and  author- 
ity of  either  of  the  assemblies  concerned." 

The  Committee,  however,  whilst  apparently  hop- 
ing that  the  ancient  Convocations  may  ultimately 
see  fit  to  crown  their  long  and  historic  lives  by  a 
dignified  act  of  hari-kari,  have  no  desire  to  hurry 
them  with  indecent  haste  towards  the  tomb.  "  We 
make  no  proposal  statutorily  to  deprive  the  Convo- 
cations of  their  legislative  powers  ;  we  feel  that  it  is 
a  question  which  time  alone  can  settle  "  (p.  57). 

This  suggestion  rests,  apparently,  upon  the  belief 
that  the  Church  ought  to  be  "  democratized," 
that  is,  re-modelled,  in  respect  of  its  mode  of  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  political  system  which 
prevails  in  Great  Britain,  or  rather  which  did 
prevail  until  the  catastrophe  of  August  1914. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  Committee  appear  to  demand 
that  the  Church  shall  be  "  Parliamentarized "  ; 
the  new  Council  is  to  be  its  Parliament,  and  the 
Bishops,  I  suppose,  are  to  be  a  Government  re- 
sponsible to  this  Parliament.  The  blessings  of 
Anglo-Saxon  "  democracy  "  and  "  party  politics  " 
are,  of  course,  well  known  :  the  remarkable  sense 
of  national  unity,  the  spirit  of  mutual  goodwill 
between  classes,  and  the  noticeable  absence  of 
anything  suggestive  of  partisan  or  sectarian  ran- 
cour, which  were  such  conspicuous  features  of 
British  political  life  during  the  years  1906-1914, 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all. 

The  second  corollary  is  concerned  with  the 
powers  to  be  given  to  the  Parochial  Councils. 
So  far  as  the  Scheme  proper  is  concerned,  the  func- 
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tions  of  these  bodies  are  to  be  purely  electoral. 
The  Parochial  Councils  are  merely  the  constitu- 
encies which  elect  representatives  directly  to  the 
Ruridecanal  Conferences  and  indirectly  to  the 
Diocesan  Conferences.  It  is,  however,  within  the 
competence  of  the  National  Church  Council  to 
endow  these  local  bodies  with  very  extensive  powers 
indeed ;  and  if  the  desires  and  the  principles  of  the 
Committee  are  carried  out,  the  parish  priest  would 
be,  in  practice,  brought  very  largely  under  their 
control.  Not  merely  is  the  Parochial  Council  to 
have  very  large  powers  over  the  finance  of  the 
church  ;  it  is  to  "  co-operate  generally  with  the 
incumbent  in  the  initiation  and  development  of 
church  work  "  x ;  it  is  to  be  "  the  normal  channel 
of  communication  between  the  parishioners  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  "  ;  *  it  is  to  have  the  right 
of  making  representations  to  the  Bishop  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  an  incumbent,  when  the 
benefice  is  vacant,  and  with  regard  to  the  incumbent's 
conduct  at  every  turn  and  in  every  department  of 
life.  It  would  seem  that  the  incumbent  will  stand 
towards  his  "  Parochial  Council  "  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  that  in  which  a  head  master  stands 
towards  the  Governing  Body  of  his  school,  or  in 
which  a  Nonconformist  minister  stands  towards  the 
deacons  of  his  congregation.  If  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's 
desires  are  fulfilled,  the  incumbent  will  not  even  be  a 
member  of  this  governing  body  (p.  293  ff.).  He 
may  be  delated  by  it  to  the  Bishop,  without  his 
knowledge,  and  without  any  opportunity  of  justify- 
ing his  conduct.    This  rigorous  superintendence  to 

1  P  47- 
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be  exercised  over  the  life,  doctrine,  manners,  and 
morals,  of  the  so-called  "  shepherd,"  by  a  stern 
Committee  of  the  so-called  "  sheep,"  would  seem 
to  deprive  the  pastoral  metaphor  of  any  appro- 
priateness which  it  may  ever  have  possessed  as 
applied  to  the  "  cure  of  souls."  In  fact,  the  one 
person  in  the  parish,  who  will  not  be  able  to  call  his 
soul  his  own,  will  be  the  incumbent.  This  proposal, 
like  that  just  noticed,  is  based  upon  the  belief  in 
"  democracy,"  as  the  divinely  appointed  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  a  belief  about  which  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  later  on. 

VIII 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  foregoing 
proposals  in  the  light  of  "  Catholic  principles " 
as  defined  in  the  second  section  of  this  essay.  It 
will  conduce  to  clearness  if  we  observe  the  distinc- 
tion, drawn  above,  between  the  Committee's  scheme 
in  itself,  as  sketched  out  in  their  corporate  recom- 
mendations, and  the  two  corollaries,  just  noted, 
which  they,  or  most  of  them,  as  individuals,  would 
like  to  see  translated  into  fact. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is 
whether  or  not  the  very  large  powers  of  veto,  which 
the  scheme  proposes  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
secular  power,  are  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the 
spiritual  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  Church 
which  is  implied  in  the  Catholic  conception  of  it  as  a 
perfecta  societas.  Now  it  is  clear,  at  first  sight, 
that  the  scheme,  as  it  stands,  does  not  invest  the 
State  with  any  greater  powers  of  veto  than  it  at 
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present  possesses  ;  it  preserves  the  existing  powers, 
but  does  not  increase  them  in  any  way.  As 
regards  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State, 
the  only  change  which  the  Committee's  scheme 
makes  is  (as  we  have  seen)  that  which  we  have 
summarized  in  the  phrase  "  drawing  the  teeth  of 
the  dog-in-the-manger."  In  principle,  therefore, 
the  state  of  things  proposed  by  the  Committee  is 
identical  with  the  state  of  things  which  exists  at 
present ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  theoretically  justifiable  (as  we  do,  by 
continuing  to  live  under  it),  we  admit  thereby  that 
the  state  of  things  proposed  by  the  Committee  is 
not  inconsistent  with  any  fundamental  Catholic 
principle.  But  it  is  worth  while  going  into  the 
matter  a  little  more  deeply.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  that  any  sort  of  "  Establishment,"  or  con- 
cordat between  Church  and  State  must  involve, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  the  possession  by  the 
State  of  a  conditional  veto  over  any  synodical  or 
other  ecclesiastical  acts  which  change,  or  might 
be  deemed  to  change,  the  essential  character  of  the 
Established  Church.  By  a  conditional  veto,  I  do 
not  mean  the  right  of  saying  absolutely  "  This 
shall  not  be,"  but  merely  the  right  of  saying  "  This 
shall  not  be,  if  you  want  the  Establishment  to  con- 
tinue." If  Caesar  "  establishes  "  a  Church,  that 
is,  gives  it  special  privileges  and  honours,  he  has  an 
undeniable  right  to  see  that  it  does  not  suddenly 
turn  itself  into  an  entirely  different  kind  of  Church 
without  giving  him  due  notice.  It  would  be  quite 
unreasonable,  for  instance,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Spain,  which  is  at  present  "  established," 
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suddenly  to  transform  itself  into  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  and  yet  to  claim,  as  of  right, 
that  the  conditions  of  establishment  should  con- 
tinue as  though  nothing  had  happened.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  labour  this  point ;  the  State  has  an 
obvious  interest  in  seeing  that,  so  long  as  the 
"  Establishment "  is  maintained,  the  legal  con- 
tinuity and  identity  of  the  "  Established  "  Church 
are  not  impaired.  If,  then,  the  Church  desires  to 
make  some  important  alteration  in  its  doctrinal 
formularies,  its  liturgical  books,  or  its  hierarchical 
organization,  it  is  bound,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
business  morals,  to  inform  the  State  of  the  proposed 
change,  in  order  that  the  State  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  whether  it  feels  inclined  to 
continue  the  concordat,  under  the  new  conditions, 
or  not.  Nor  is  the  recognition  of  this  principle  any 
derogation  from  the  idea  of  the  Church's  spiritual 
independence.  If  the  Church  is  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  some  particular  change  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  higher  spiritual  interests,  and  if  an 
ill-disposed  State  obstinately  refuses  to  sanction 
the  change,  it  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  regain  absolute  and  unfettered  liberty 
at  once  by  the  simple  process  of  abandoning  the 
Establishment  of  its  own  accord,  resigning  its 
State  honours  and  privileges,  and  going  out  into 
the  wilderness,  as  at  the  beginning,  in  the  form  of  a 
purely  voluntary  and  private  association  of  citizens. 
This  principle,  that  "  Establishment  "  involves 
the  retention  by  the  State  of  a  "  conditional  veto  " 
over  important  changes  in  the  Church's  Creed, 
liturgy,  or  organization,  is  so  clearly  implicit  in  the 
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nature  of  things  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
invoke  "  Catholic  principles  "  in  its  defence.  If, 
however,  consistency  demands  that  we  should  do 
so,  we  need  only  point  to  the  functions  exercised 
during  the  period  of  the  Undivided  Church  by  those 
whom  the  Homilies  call  "  godly  Emperors."  No 
student  of  Church  history  will  maintain  that  the 
power  of  veto  which  the  Committee's  scheme  leaves 
to  the  secular  power,  as  personified  in  the  Sovereign 
of  this  realm,  who  styles  himself  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  is  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  interference 
with  ecclesiastical  matters  claimed  and  exercised 
by  a  Constantine,  a  Theodosius  or  a  Justinian.  It 
is,  of  course,  open  to  argument  whether  or  not  it  is 
ideally  desirable  that  the  free  action  of  the  Church 
should  be  limited  by  even  the  conditional  veto  of  a 
secular  prince.  In  this  essay,  however,  we  are 
not  dealing  with  what  is  ideal,  but  only  with  what 
is  possible  or  permissible  from  the  Catholic  point 
of  view.  The  Committee's  scheme  presupposes  all 
through  the  continuance  of  the  present  "  Establish- 
ment "  in  England,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  criti- 
cize it  in  detail  unless  we  were  prepared  to  make  the 
same  presuppositions. 

If,  then,  the  principle  underlying  the  Committee's 
recommendations  be  accepted,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  criticizing  the  machinery  which  it  is 
proposed  to  set  up  for  giving  this  principle  practical 
effect.  The  system  by  which  the  Church,  acting 
corporately,  embodies  the  desired  change  in  a  Bill 
which  then  lies  for  forty  days  upon  the  tables  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  then  submitted  to  the 
King  in  Council,  and  becomes  statute  law  on  receiv- 
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ing  his  assent,  is  exactly  analogous  to,  and  was  not 
improbably  copied  from,  the  system  whereby  the 
two  ancient  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  able  to  introduce  the  changes,  which  from  time 
to  time  become  needful  in  their  own  interior  organ- 
ization, subject  to  the  final  veto  of  the  State. 
The  method  of  procedure  is  exactly  the  same. 
Convocation  at  Oxford,  or  the  Senate  at  Cambridge, 
after  due  debate  and  discussion,  embodies  its 
wishes  in  a  statute,  which  is  forwarded  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  passes  automatically  into  law ;  unless  either 
the  King  refuses  his  assent,  or  one  or  other  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  presents  a  petition  against  it : 
— contingencies  which,  in  actual  practice,  never 
happen.  The  system  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  work  very  well  in  the  case  of  the  Universities  ; 
it  safeguards  that  measure  of  academic  freedom 
which  is  necessary  for  a  living  intellectual  society, 
whilst  preserving  the  final  veto  of  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  State.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
the  same  system  should  not  work  equally  well  in 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  very  desirable  that  Church- 
men of  Catholic  sympathies  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  frightened  by  the  fact  that  statutes 
proposed  by  the  National  Church  Council  will 
have  to  be  subjected  to  examination  by  an  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Committee  of  the  Privy  Council."  In  some 
circles,  the  name  "  Privy  Council  "  has  become  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  bugbear  ;  it  is  supposed  to  stand 
for  the  blackest  Erastianism  and  the  most  soul- 
destroying  State  tyranny  over  the  Church.     But  if 
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the  matter  be  examined  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  alarms  are  groundless. 
The  new  "  Ecclesiastical  Committee  "  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  existing 
"  Judicial  Committee.' '  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mittee will  have  no  judicial,  administrative,  or 
legislative  functions  whatsoever.  Its  functions  are, 
so  to  speak,  purely  intellectual ;  that  is,  they  simply 
amount  to  the  duty  of  thinking  out  the  exact  legal 
effects  which  the  proposed  statute  would  have  if 
made  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted, as  suggested  above,  that  Caesar  can  reason- 
ably claim  a  conditional  veto  over  such  statutes,  it 
is  not  at  all  unreasonable  that  he  should  provide 
himself  with  a  legal  secretary,  to  advise  him  as  to 
the  legal  bearings  and  effects  of  any  proposed 
statute  ;  and  the  functions  of  the  proposed  Ecclesi- 
astical Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be 
merely  those  of  a  legal  secretary,  neither  more  nor 
less. 

IX 

So  far,  then,  as  the  powers  allowed  to  the  State 
are  concerned,  we  have  found  nothing  to  criticize 
in  the  Committee's  recommendations.  We  may  add 
that  these  powers  represent  the  very  least  that  they 
could  have  proposed  to  leave  to  the  State  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Committee  deserve  the  thanks  of  Churchmen  for  the 
ingenuity  which  they  have  displayed  in  thinking 
out  a  scheme  which  would  confer  upon  the  Church 
as  much  autonomy  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
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efficient  operation,  and  yet  would  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  Parliament  and  the 
Government.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  machin- 
ery which  the  Committee  proposes  to  set  up  inside 
the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  the  aforesaid 
statutes.  What  are  we  to  say  about  the  composi- 
tion and  the  powers  of  the  new  "  National  Church 
Council,"  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Catholic 
principle  ? 

X 

We  have  observed  above  that  the  scheme  in  itself 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  supersession  of 
Convocation  by  the  new  Council.  If  the  substan- 
tive recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  to  be 
sifted  out  from  the  expressions  of  their  personal 
desires,  and  published,  without  comment,  as  a 
separate  document,1  an  impartial  reader  would 
naturally  assume  that  they  intended  the  Convoca- 
tions and  the  new  Council  to  go  on  existing  side  by 
side,  exactly  as  the  Convocation  and  the  present 
Representative  Church  Council  exist  side  by  side 
at  the  present  moment.  It  is  clear  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  delimitation  of  spheres, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  ex  hypothesi,  the 
Council  simply  consists  of  the  Convocations  with  the 
addition  of  a  Lay  House.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  decide  on  what  subjects  Convocation 
could  legislate  alone,  and  on  what  subjects  it  was 
necessary  for  it  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  writing  the  above  I  find  that 
this  has  been  done. 
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laity.  And  if,  as  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this 
essay,  we  take  the  principles  of  the  Undivided 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Seven  General  Councils 
as  authoritative,  the  answer  to  the  question  "  How 
are  we  to  delimit  the  spheres  of  Convocation  and 
the  Church  Council  ?  "  will  not  be  in  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Sacra- 
ments belongs,  by  Divine  appointment,  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles,  that  is,  to  the  Bishops, 
and  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  in  so  far  as  it 
is  delegated  to  them  by  the  Bishops.  When, 
therefore,  any  question  connected  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Word,  that  is,  any  question  which  calls  for 
the  formal  exercise  of  the  Church's  function  of 
authoritative  teaching,  arises,  "  the  clergy  in  their 
Convocation  is  to  order  and  settle *  it."  No  doubt, 
it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  that  representatives 
of  the  laity  should  be  consulted  before  a  doctrinal 
Canon  or  Constitution  was  put  forward ;  but 
Catholic  principles,  which  assume  a  real  distinction 
of  function  between  clergy  and  laity,  assume  that 
the  function  of  authoritative  teaching  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  former.  In  matters  of  doctrine, 
therefore,  the  Convocations  would  possess  a  deter- 
mining, and  the  Lay  House  merely  a  consultative 
voice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  vast  range  of 
questions  which  are  concerned,  not  with  Doctrine, 
but  with  what  we  may  call  Machinery  and  Finance. 
Such  questions  are  the  erection  of  new  Sees,  the 
formation  of  new  provinces,  the  disposal  and 
apportionment  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  the  organ- 

1  From  the  Royal  Declaration,  prefixed  to  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles. 
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ization  of  Boards,  Committees,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
for  inculcating  the  message  of  Christianity  with 
regard  to  foreign  missions,  temperance,  purity, 
social  righteousness,  fair  economic  conditions,  and 
so  on.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  discovered  in 
Catholic  principles  why  the  representatives  of  the 
laity  should  not  have  the  fullest  control  over  all 
such  matters.  In  questions  of  Machinery  and 
Finance,  therefore,  the  Church  Council  would  have 
a  determining,  and  not  merely  a  consultative,  voice. 
The  question  of  liturgical  worship,  perhaps,  is 
rather  more  difficult  to  settle  because  it  seems  to  lie, 
as  it  were,  on  the  borderland  between  "  Faith  " 
and  "  Machinery."  On  the  one  hand,  Faith  both 
determines  and  is  determined  by,  forms  of  worship  ; 
legem  credendi  statuit  lex  orandi,  and.  therefore, 
worship  is  a  matter  with  which  the  pastors  of  the 
church  are  chiefly  concerned  and  for  which  they 
are  primarily  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
history  of  the  Undivided  Church  presents  many 
instances  of  lay  influence  on  the  course  of  liturgical 
development.  We  may  instance  the  part  played 
by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  in  encouraging  the 
public  recitation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  It  would 
probably  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  devise  some 
scheme  by  which  the  reasonable  rights  of  both 
Orders  in  the*  Christian  Society  could  be  preserved 
in  the  matter  of  worship,  that  is,  for  practical 
purposes,  in  the  matter  of  changes  in,  or  additions 
to,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

This  would  give  us  a  reasonably  clear  and  con- 
sistent principle  for  the  distribution  of  functions 
between  the  Convocations  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
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Church  Council  on  the  other  ;  matters  of  doctrine 
being  reserved  for  the  former  and  matters  of 
machinery  and  finance  for  the  latter. 

XI 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  highly  undesirable 
that  this  distribution  of  functions  between  the 
Convocations  and  the  Council  should  be  embodied 
in  a  clause  of  the  Enabling  Act,  or  in  a  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Council  (which  is  to  be  a 
schedule  to  the  Enabling  Act).  If  this  were  done, 
the  Church  would  have,  to  a  large  extent,  surren- 
dered the  control  over  her  interior  polity  into  the 
hands  of  the  lawyers.  For  all  provisions  of  all 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  necessarily  subject  to  inter- 
pretation in  the  Courts,  and  not  infrequently  the 
effect  of  this  judicial  interpretation  is,  in  actual 
practice,  to  make  an  Act  mean  something  widely 
different  from  what  Parliament  intended  that  it 
should  mean.  However  carefully  and  exactly 
drawn  the  terms,  in  which  the  spheres  of  Convoca- 
tion and  the  Council  were  defined,  it  would  always 
be  possible  for  the  lawyers  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  construe  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  evacuate  them  of  their  intended 
force.  It  would  be  much  better  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  Convocations 
and  the  Council  should  be  left  entirely  vague  and 
undefined,  except  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Enabling  Bill  providing  that  "  Nothing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  Council  or  in  its 
proceedings  shall  interfere  with  the  existing  powers 
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and  rights  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  or  oj  any  other  Provincial  Synods  or  Convoca- 
tions hereafter  to  be  constituted."  1 

1  The  words  in  italics  have  been  inserted  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  As  will  be  later  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  usefulness  of  the  "Council" 
will  be  its  power  of  facilitating  the  subdivision  of  Dioceses 
and  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  without  unnecessary 
delay.  Now  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Dioceses  should 
mean,  if  Catholic  precedent  is  followed,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Provinces.  According  to  the  use  of  the 
Universal  Church,  no  Metropolitan  ought  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  more  than  ten  or  twelve  diocesan  bishops  at 
the  outside,  and  no  Province  ought  to  include  more  than 
that  number  of  dioceses.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  is  already  monstrously  overgrown, 
containing  as  it  does  no  less  than  twenty-nine  dioceses. 
The  remaining  eleven  dioceses  all  belong  to  the  Province 
of  York.  Compare  this  with  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England,  which  only  numbers  eighteen  dioceses,  and 
yet  has  three  provinces,  an  average  of  only  six  dioceses 
per  province.  It  follows  that,  according  to  Catholic  prece- 
dent, an  increase  of  the  number  of  English  dioceses  to 
ninety  or  a  hundred  should  ultimately  involve  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  Provinces  to  ten  or  twelve.  (London,  in 
particular,  should  form  a  Province  by  itself,  under  an 
Archbishop  of  London,  whose  throne  would  be  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  who,  whilst  retaining  Central  London  under 
his  own  episcopal  superintendence,  would  exercise  Metro- 
politan jurisdiction  over  (let  us  say)  the  Bishops  of  West- 
minster, Hampstead,  Poplar,  Greenwich  and  Southwark.) 
Now  the  foundation  of  these  new  Provinces  would  neces- 
sarily involve  the  institution  of  new  Provincial  Synods, 
or  Convocations  ;  when  the  scheme  was  completed,  the 
two  ancient  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  much 
reduced  in  numbers,  would  find  themselves  flanked  by 
Convocations  of  London,  of  Durham,  of  Liverpool,  Birm- 
ingham, and  so  on.     But,  unless  the  italicized  words  were 
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If  this  were  done,  and  the  Scheme  passed  into 
law  with  this  proviso,  the  Church  would  then  be  in 
possession  of  two  alternative  methods  of  legislation 
— the  old,  and  the  new.  The  old  method  is  that 
which  always  has  existed,  the  method  of  legislation 
by  canon  :  and  its  instrument  consists  in  the  two 
ancient  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The  new  method  is  that  which  the  Enabling  Bill 
proposes  to  set  up,  and  its  instrument  is  the  new 
Church  Council.  The  practical  effect  of  this  would 
be,  that  the  Bishops  of  England  would  have  power 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  methods  ought  to  be  used 
in  legislating  on  any  given  question.  And  we  may 
hope  that  the  Bishops  will  always  decide  that  in 
questions  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  the  former 
method  shall  be  used.  No  doubt,  questions  of 
Machinery  and  Finance  would  tend  to  pass  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Council :  and,  as  has  been 
said  above,  there  is  no  reason,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Catholic  principles,   why  this  should  not 

inserted  in  the  proviso  mentioned  above,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  utilize  the  "National  Church  Council"  for  the 
setting  up  of  these  new  Provinces  and  their  Synods.  If  the 
proviso  merely  ran  as  follows,  "  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  Council,  or  in  its  proceedings,  shall  interfere 
with  the  existing  powers  and  rights  of  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,"  the  lawyers  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be  sure  to  interpret 
this  as  estopping  the  Church  Council  from  presenting  a 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  new  Provinces  and  new 
Provincial  Synods.  And,  even  though  the  increase  of  the 
Episcopate  up  to  the  point  just  suggested  might  take  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  it  is  always  wise  for  the 
Church  to  look  well  ahead,  and  refrain  from  tying  her  hands 
in  advance. 
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happen.  But  the  simple  proviso  which  I  have 
suggested  would  amply  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
Episcopate,  as  the  fount  of  all  authority,  teaching 
and  governing,  in  the  Church  :  it  would  preserve 
the  present  system,  whereby  the  Apostolic  rulers  of 
the  Church  can  (at  any  rate  in  theory)  legislate 
in  matters  of  Faith  and  Morals,  without  being 
subject  to  an  un-Catholic  power  of  veto  by  their 
flocks,  and  subject  only  to  a  conditional  veto  (which, 
in  the  sense  explained  above,  is  an  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  "  Establishment "),  on  the  part  of 
the  State. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  under  the  present 
system,  canons  passed  by  Convocation,  even  after 
receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  do  not  proprio  vigorc 
bind  the  laity.  But  this  doctrine  has  never  been 
accepted  by  the  Church  :  it  is  a  mere  gloss,  invented 
by  certain  secular  lawyers,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  be  formally  repudiated  from 
the  ecclesiastical  side.  At  any  rate,  the  Church 
ought  to  avoid,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care, 
any  sort  of  action  which  might  be  construed  as 
tacitly  admitting  it :  and  the  acceptance  of  any 
scheme,  which  failed  to  conserve  the  existing  rights 
and  powers  of  Convocation,  would  constitute  such 
an  action. 

If,  then,  the  Scheme,  amended  as  I  have  suggested 
(that  is,  by  the  simple  insertion  into  the  Enabling 
Bill  of  a  proviso  saving  the  existing  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  of  any  other  Provincial  Synods  or  Convo- 
cations hereafter  to  be  constituted  x)  were  passed 
1  See  footnote  above. 
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into  law,  the  Church  of  England  would  find  itself 
in  possession  of  a  working  constitution,  which  would 
be  quite  unexceptionable  from  the  most  rigorously 
orthodox  point  of  view,  providing  Synods  of  the 
clergy  to  deal  with  matters  of  Faith  and  Discipline, 
and  a  National  "  Council,"  or  Conference,  of  Bishops, 
priests,  and  lay-folk  to  deal  with  matters  of 
Machinery  and  Finance. 

It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  such  a  working 
Constitution,  drawn  up  on  strictly  Catholic  lines, 
actually  exists,  and  works  exceedingly  well,  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  :  that  is,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  this  Church,  the  supreme  authority, 
in  all  matters  of  Faith  and  Discipline,  is  the  "  Episco- 
pal Synod,"  of  which  the  sole  constituent  members 
are  the  seven  Diocesan  Bishops  of  Scotland. 

In  formulating  its  decisions  regarding  matters  of 
Doctrine,  the  "  Episcopal  Synod  "  is  assisted  by  the 
"  Consultative  Church  Council,"  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  presbyter  ate,  the  diaconate, 
and  the  laity. 

This"  Consultative  Council," as  its  name  implies, 
has  no  power  to  lay  down  binding  decisions  on 
doctrinal  questions  :  its  function  is  merely  to  assist 
the  Episcopate  by  informing  it  of  the  general 
tendency  of  opinion  amongst  the  priesthood  and 
the  laity.  It  is  merely  a  body  of  theological  advisers 
of  the  Episcopate,  and  does  not  claim  to  be  itself 
an  independent  theological  tribunal  or  authority. 
Questions  relating  to  what  we  have  called  "  Ma- 
chinery and  Finance  "  are  settled  by  the  "  Repre- 
sentative   Church    Council,"    which    is    the    exact 
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analogue  of  the  proposed  "  National  Church  Council 
in  England,  and  is  composed  of  bishops,  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy,  and  representatives  of  the  laity. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  Scottish  Constitution 
presupposes,  and  is  based  upon,  the  Catholic  princi- 
ple of  the  finality  of  Episcopal  authority  in  matters 
of  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  whilst  amply  safeguard- 
ing the  right  of  the  lay-folk  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
disposal  of  the  moneys  which  they  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Church. 

What  I  venture  to  suggest,  then,  is  that  the  Arch- 
bishops' Committee's  Scheme  should  be  amended, 
by  the  insertion  into  the  Enabling  Bill  of  a  proviso 
saving  the  rights  of  the  Sacred  Synods  of  this  realm. 
This  would  bring  it  into  accordance  with  Catholic 
principles  and  into  analogy  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  If  (but  only 
if)  this  were  done,  the  Scheme  would  possess  the 
amplest  claim  to  be  whole-heartedly  supported 
by  all  persons  of  Catholic  sympathies.  I  suggest, 
in  short,  that  Catholics  should  make  their  support 
of  the  Scheme  strictly  conditional  upon  the  insertion 
of  this  proviso,  saving  the  rights  of  the  Convocations, 
and  of  any  future  Provincial  Synods.  If  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  are  willing  to  adopt  this 
suggestion,  then  (in  my  opinion)  the  whole  "  Catho- 
lic "  body  within  the  Church  of  England  ought  to 
throw  every  ounce  of  energy  which  it  possesses  into 
the  campaign  for  making  the  Scheme  law.  If  they 
are  not  willing,  then  Catholics  should  oppose  the 
Scheme  with  all  their  power,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  shortly  explained. 
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XII 

We  may  digress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  point 
out,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  solid  and  genuine 
blessings  which  would  accrue  to  the  Church  in  this 
land,  if  the  Scheme  (amended  as  we  have  suggested) 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  some  of  the  reforms  which  all  schools 
of  thought  (or  all  worth  considering)  unite  in 
desiring. 

The  increase  of  the  Hierarchy  from  forty  to,  say, 
100  sees  which  would,  presumably,  be  grouped  into 
eight  or  ten  Provinces.  If  this  were  done,  no  Diocese 
need  contain  more  than  250  parishes,  at  the  outside  : 
it  would  be  possible  (as  it  is  not  now)  for  the  Bishop 
to  know  personally  all  his  priests  and  their  congrega- 
tions, and  to  be  known  of  them.  The  chief  Pastor 
could  then  "  visit  "  his  Diocese  in  the  ancient  and 
canonical  sense,  and  celebrate  the  Diocesan  Synod, 
in  accordance  with  the  common  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  every  three  years.  If  the  Bishop  were 
so  brought  into  touch  with  his  presbyters  and  with 
the  faithful  laity,  by  personal  contact  and  direct 
intercourse,  many  of  the  ills  of  the  Church,  which 
arise  from  the  cleavage  between  the  official  and  the 
parochial  clergy,  would  automatically  disappear. 
And  what  an  imposing  hierarchy  it  would  be,  of 
which  the  Primate  of  All  England  would  be  the 
head  !  Surrounded  and  supported  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  London,  Durham,  Winchester, 
St.  David's,  Exeter.  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham, 
and  presiding  over  an  array  of  ninety  diocesan 
prelates,   the    successor  of    St.  Augustine,  alterius 
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orbis  papa,  would  not  need  to  fear  any  comparison 
in  respect  of  dignity  with  his  Latin  brother  of 
Westminster — even  though  the  modernity  of  the 
latter's  cathedra  might  be  veiled  by  the  splendours 
of  the  Cardinalitial  scarlet. 


XIII 

The  Episcopate,  thus  enlarged  in  respect  of 
numbers,  could  be  made  more  effective  in  its  control 
over  the  forces  of  the  Church,  by  a  number  of 
reforms  affecting  the  exercise  of  patronage.  The 
hideous  traffic  in  advowsons,  which  has  not  a  single 
defender,  and  yet  exists  in  sufficient  strength  to 
possess  a  trade  newspaper  of  its  own,  should  be 
swept  absolutely  and  utterly  away.  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  given  good  will  on  all  sides,  to  devise  a 
scheme  whereby  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  to  a 
benefice  was  carried  out  conjointly  by  the  Bishop, 
the  patron,  and  the  lay  communicants  of  the  parish. 
And  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  endowments 
of  the  Church  should  be  pooled,  and  the  income 
arising  from  them  distributed  amongst  the  various 
dignities  and  benefices  of  the  Church  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  equity,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
abolish  the  absurd  anomaly  whereby  the  incumbent 
of  a  small  country  village  may  receive  £1,500  per 
annum  whilst  the  incumbent  of  a  great  town  parish, 
with  12,000  inhabitants,  may  be  expected  to  live 
on  no  more  than  £250.  If  the  whole  parochial 
system  were  made  in  this  way  more  efficient  and  more 
elastic,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Bishop  to  place 
his  priests  in  accordance  with  a  strategic  scheme, 
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assigning  to  each  man  the  position  for  which  his 
gifts  and  attainments  qualified  him.  The  great 
campaign  against  sin,  indifference,  and  unbelief 
could  go  forward  on  scientific  lines  as  a  systematically 
organized  advance  or  "  push  "  ;  and  the  chaos 
which  prevails  to-day,  in  which  hundreds  of  round 
men  wear  themselves  out  in  square  holes,  and  vice 
versa,  and  in  which  many  zealous  and  brilliantly 
qualified  men  are  unable  to  obtain  any  work  at  all, 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  purposely  confine  myself  here  to  speaking  of 
such  ecclesiastical  reforms  as  are  desired  by  all 
genuine  members  of  the  Church,  without  distinction 
of  party  or  school  of  thought.  Their  desirability 
is  not  a  matter  of  dispute  at  all ;  it  is  self-evident. 
Now  think,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  years  and  decades 
of  weary,  disheartening  effort,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  get  even  one  of  these  reforms  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  present  conditions. 
It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  Government  is 
willing  to  take  an  Ecclesiastical  Bill  under  its  wing 
and  make  it  a  Government  Bill.  Almost  invariably 
an  ecclesiastical  measure  has  to  be  introduced  as  a 
Private  Members'  Bill  and  to  take  its  chance  of 
obtaining  a  good  place  in  the  ballot.  And  even  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  such  a  Bill  does  obtain  a 
good  place,  the  professional  obstructor  is  always 
ready  to  step  in  with  his  formula  "  I  object,"  or 
some  other  means  of  blocking  the  measure.  Con- 
sider, on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  Committee's 
scheme  were  passed  into  law,  every  single  one  of 
these  reforms  could  be  carried  out,  practically 
at  once.    There  is  very  little  danger  that  either  the 
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Government  or  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  whole  would  take  up  the  attitude  of  the 
malicious  objector  and  block  a  reform  merely  for  the 
sake  of  blocking  it.  It  is  inconceivable,  for  instance, 
that  the  Legislature  could  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately perpetuate  the  abominable  system  of  traffic 
in  benefices,  and  bind  it  for  ever  upon  an  unwilling 
and  protesting  Church.  It  is  not  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  within  two  or  three  years  after  the 
State  recognition  of  the  Church  Council,  all  these 
reforms,  which,  for  the  present,  are  mere  dreams, 
would  have  been  translated  into  the  language  of 
solid  fact.  And  there  are  other  possibilities,  too, 
which  may  perhaps  appeal  more  particularly  to 
those  Churchmen  who  glory  in  the  name  of  Catholic. 
The  dream  of  restoring  to  use,  in  the  Churches  of 
England,  the  glorious  first  edition  of  our  English 
Prayer  Book,  commonly  known  as  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  King  Edward  VI,  with  its  splendid  Eucharis- 
tic  Liturgy,  could  be  made  a  reality,  the  instant  that 
all,  or  the  majority  of,  Churchmen  were  convinced 
of  its  desirability.  A  system  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
could  be  erected,  which  would  really  command 
(in  a  way  in  which  the  present  system,  as  every  one 
knows,  does  not  command)  the  respect  and  obedi- 
ence of  clergy  and  laity  alike  :  the  functions  at 
present  exercised  (in  legal  theory)  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  the  final  court 
of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  could  be  trans- 
ferred, by  the  combined  action  of  Church  and 
State,  to  a  spiritual  tribunal,  whose  decisions  would 
really  have  some  claim  to  be  binding  upon  con- 
science.    The   whole   conception    of    Ecclesiastical 
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Law,  as  binding  merely  upon  members  of  the 
Church,  and  not  upon  all  citizens  as  such,  could 
be  cleared  up,  defined,  and  set  upon  a  satisfactory 
statutory  basis.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to 
speak  of  a  "  contradiction  "  between  the  Laws  of 
Church  and  State  in  regard,  for  instance,  to  the 
subject  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  because  it  would 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  rules  which  the 
Church  prescribes  for  its  own  baptized  members 
are  necessarily  additional  to,  and  stricter  than,  the 
rules  which  the  State  prescribes  for  citizens  as  such. 

XIV 

To  resume.  The  position  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  "  Catholic  principles  "  suggest,  with  regard 
to  the  Archbishops'  Committee's  scheme,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :  The  scheme  is,  not  merely 
unobjectionable,  but  highly  commendable,  if  it 
be  made  clear  that  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
two  existing  Provincial  Convocations,  and  of  the 
Convocations  or  Synods  of  any  new  Provinces 
hereafter  to  be  constituted,  are  not  meant  to  be 
impaired.  It  is,  a  fortiori,  even  more  necessary 
(if  the  consent  of  Catholics  to  the  scheme  is  to  be 
secured)  that  the  spiritual  rights  and  powers  of  a 
Plenary  National  Council  of  the  English  Episcopate 
should  not  be  infringed  by  the  new  "  Church  Council." 
Such  Plenary  Councils,  consisting  of  the  Bishops  of  a 
whole  nation,  form  a  normal  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  constitute  an  authority 
as  superior  to  that  of  Provincial  Synods,  as  Pro- 
vincial Synods  are  superior  to  Diocesan  Synods. 
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Joyce,  in  his  book,  England's  Sacred  Synods  (pp. 
83-85)  enumerates  in  all  forty-seven  "  National 
Synods,"  beginning  with  the  "  Synod  of  Whitby  " 
in  664  (which  probably  was  not  a  synod  at  all,  in 
the  strict  canonical  sense)  and  ending  with  the 
Council  of  Westminster  in  1555.  Some  of  these 
Councils  were  presided  over  by  Legates  a  latere 
of  the  Holy  See,  or  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  his  capacity  of  Legatus  natus.  None  have  been 
held  since  the  final  rupture  between  Canterbury 
and  Rome,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
one  being  held :  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
existing  Convocations  might,  I  suppose,  declare 
itself  to  be  such  a  Council,  and  its  decrees  would 
certainly  (from  the  Catholic  point  of  view)  possess 
the  highest  spiritual  validity :  they  could  be 
endowed  with  technical  legal  validity,  subject  to 
the  King's  preliminary  licence  and  subsequent 
Assent,  by  being  enacted  as  Canons  by  the  Convo- 
cations sitting  separately. 

Now,  given  the  principles  which  we  have  assumed 
all  through  this  Essay,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that 
the  representative  assembly  of  Bishops,  clergymen, 
and  laymen,  which  is  to  deal  with  questions  of 
Machinery  and  Finance,  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Plenary  National  Council,  consisting  of 
Bishops  only,  if  and  when  the  Metropolitans  of 
England  decide  to  summon  such  a  Council.  We  there- 
fore suggest  that  this  new  body  (which  we  have 
hitherto  styled  the  "  Church  Council,"  following 
the  nomenclature  employed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee)  should  be  described  as  "  The  National 
Church    Conference/'    This   would   bring   its    title 
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into  harmony  with  those  of  the  bodies  immediately 
subordinate  to  it,  viz.,  the  "  Diocesan  "  and  "  Ruri- 
decanal  "  Conferences.  We  may  observe,  further, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  title  *'  Conference  "  (instead 
of  "  Council  "),  to  denote  the  new  body  proposed 
to  be  set  up  by  the  Committee's  Scheme,  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  (from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view)  of  making  it  perfectly  plain  that  this 
body  neither  was  nor  claimed  to  be  a  "  Council  " 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  be 
clear  that  this  mixed  assembly  of  clergymen  and 
laymen  did  not  pretend  to  possess  the  power  of 
teaching  authoritatively  in  doctrinal  matters:  that 
it  did  not  profess  to  be  a  "  Synod  "  like  those  of 
Elvira,  or  Orange,  still  less  one  like  those  of  Nicaea 
or  Chalcedon. 

We  may  venture  to  suggest,  also,  that  the  title 
"  Parochial  Councils  "  as  applied  to  the  parochial 
bodies  which  are  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  lay 
members  of  the  Church,  is  not  exactly  a  happy 
designation,  inasmuch  as  it  might  easily  lead  in 
country  districts  to  confusion  with  the  secular 
"  Parish  Councils."  If  the  term  "  Parochial  Con- 
ference "  were  used  instead  of  the  term  "  Parochial 
Council  "  this  ambiguity  would  be  avoided,  and 
the  terminology  of  the  scheme  would  be  consistent 
all  the  way  through.  The  Church  in  England  would 
then  be  in  possession  of  a  double  system  of  govern- 
ment, of  which  one  pillar  (so  to  speak)  would  con- 
sist of  Episcopal  and  presbyteral  Synods  for  dealing 
with  spiritual  matters,  and  the  other  would  consist 
of  Conferences  representing  all  orders  in  the  Church, 
for  dealing  with  temporal  matters. 
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The  system  may  be  schematically  described  as 
follows  : 


Church  Government 
A.  In  Spirituals  B.  In  Temporals. 

i.  (Plenary  National  Coun-    \  i.  National  Church  Confer- 
cil   of   the    Bishops    of  ence.1 

England) . 

2.  Provincial  Synods    \  2'  Di°cesan  Conferences. 

k~"     ,»  a"      3.  Ruridecanal  Conferences. 

3.  Diocesan  Synods.  |  4.  Parochial  Conferences. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  if  and  when  the  Bishops  of 
England  desired  to  speak  authoritatively  on  some 
point  of  Faith  or  Morals,  the  following  alternative 
courses  would  be  open  to  them. 

(1)  They  might  assemble  in  a  Plenary  National 
Council,  and  after  due  debate,  and  after  hearing 
the  opinions  of  theological  experts,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  formulate  their  judgment  in  the  hope  of  a 
dogmatic  resolution,  decree,  or  constitution  :  which 
would  in  itself  have  spiritual,  but  not  technical 
legal,  validity.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  Bishops  should  more  frequently 
exercise  the  powers  inherent  in  their  office,  without 
troubling  as  to  whether  the  State  will  be  prepared 
to  back  them  up  with  its  coercive  sanctions  or  not. 

(2)  If,  however,  it  were  desired  that  the  approval 
of  the  State  should  be  secured  for  the  acta  of  such 

1  We  propose  to  use  this  term  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  Essay,  to  designate  the  new  body  proposed  to  be  set 
up  by  the  Archbishops'  Committee's  scheme. 
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a  Plenary  Council,  this  could  be  done  in  one  of  two 

ways,  viz.  : 

{a)  The  old  way,  via  the  Convocations :  in  other 
words,  the  Convocations  would  have  to 
procure  the  Royal  licence  for  making  canons, 
to  enact  the  resolutions  of  the  Plenary  Council 
as  Provincial  canons,  and  to  secure  the  Royal 
assent  to  such  canons  when  made. 
(b)  The  new  way,  via  the  "  National  Church 
Conference."  This  would  be,  under  present 
conditions,  a  more  expeditious  method  of 
securing  the  approval  of  the  State  for  a 
doctrinal  declaration  which  involves  the 
alteration  or  modification  of  some  existing 
formula  possessing  State  sanction,  such  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  :  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage, from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  of 
subjecting  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the 
Bishops  to  (at  any  rate  the  theoretical 
possibility  of)  a  veto  exercised  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  laity.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  it  is  presumably  within 
the  power  of  the  Bishops  to  say  :  "  We  think 
that  such  and  such  an  Article  might  well, 
under  present  conditions,  be  modified  or 
abolished :  but,  for  the  sake  of  general 
harmony  and  good  feeling,  we  do  not  propose 
to  force  this  alteration  upon  the  Church  in 
this  land  by  the  exercise  of  our  inherent  Apos- 
tolic authority :  we  are  prepared  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  laity  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  promise  (voluntarily,  and  as  a  pure 
act  of  grace)  not  to  take  any  further  steps  in 
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connexion  with  the  matter,  if    the  opinion 
of    the    laity    is    overwhelmingly    hostile." 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  method,  2  (b),  for  the  enactment  of  any 
particular  doctrinal  decision,  so  long  as  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  1,  2  (a)  and  2  (b)  were 
equally  open  to  the  Bishops,  and  that  the 
decision  as  to  which  should  be  used  in  any 
given  instance,   rested  solely  with  them. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Com- 
mittee's scheme  may  be  compared  to  a  lump  of  clay, 
or  other  plastic  material,  which  has  in  part  been 
modelled  out,  and  set  in  perfectly  definite  lines  and 
contours,  but  in  part  remains  vague  and  formless. 
The  definite  part  of  the  Committee's  scheme  con- 
sists, of  course,  of  the  Draft  Constitution  and  the 
Enabling  Bill,  which  together  define  the  composition, 
procedure,  and  mode  of  election  of  the  "  National 
Church  Conference."     The  part  of  the  scheme,  which 
is  left  "  in  the  rough,"  includes  the  relations  of  the 
National    Conference    with    Ecclesiastical    Councils 
and  Synods  properly  so  called,  and  in  particular 
with  the  Plenary  National  Council  of  the  English 
Episcopate,  and  with  the  Provincial  Synods  and 
Convocations.     The  task,   which  we  have  in  the 
foregoing  sections  proposed  to  ourselves,  has  been 
simply  that  of  modelling  and  working  up  this  part 
of  the  scheme,  which  has  been  left  "  in  the  rough," 
into  an  outline  and  shape  consistent  with  what  we 
have    called    "  Catholic    Principles."     The    Com- 
mittee's scheme,  as  it  stands,  is  a  torso,  upon  which 
we  have    been   endeavouring  to  impose  a  Catholic 
head.     We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that 
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our  construction  of  the  Committee's  scheme  is  not 
the  only  one  possible  construction  of  it,  and  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible  to  mould  the,  at  present, 
vague  and  indefinite  part  of  it  in  a  way  which  would 
be  very  widely  divergent  from  what  is  prescribed 
by  the  law  and  custom  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Nor  is  it  impossible,  in  this  connexion,  to  ignore 
the  fact  that,  if  the  private  wishes  and  preferences 
of  some,  or  most,  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  whole  scheme  would 
have  been  given  a  bias  and  proportion  which  could 
only  be  described  as  profoundly  unsatisfactory  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view.  Let  me  explain  in 
detail  what  I  mean. 

In  Section  XIV  of  this  essay,  we  drew  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  Plenary  National  Council, 
consisting  of  Diocesan  Bishops  only,  with  inherent 
power  to  teach  authoritatively  in  matters  of  Faith 
and  Morals,  and  an  "  Assembly,"  or  "  Conference," 
consisting  of  Bishops,  clerics,  and  lay-folk,  and 
possessing  a  power  (conferred  on  it  by  general 
agreement)  to  deal  with  matters  of  Machinery  and 
Finance.  But,  to  judge  from  pp.  49-57  of  the 
Report,  the  members  of  the  Committee  would  not 
accept  this  distinction.  They  believe  apparently 
that  the  "  National  Church  Conference  "  is  compe- 
tent to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  "  Council," 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense ;  and  they  therefore 
suggest  that  the  Convocations  should  abdicate  their 
functions  in  favour  of  the  "  Conference,"  which, 
in  their  view,  ought  to  become  the  sole  and  supreme 
legislative  organ,  even  in  doctrinal  matters  of  the 
Church  in  England.     This,  it  will  be  remembered,  we 
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designated  as  the  first  corollary,  not,  indeed,  essen- 
tially, bound  up  with  the  scheme,  but,  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  its  promoters,  naturally  following  from  it. 
We  have  already  said  that  this  construction  of 
the  scheme  appears  to  us  to  be,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Catholic  principle,  highly  undesirable.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  it 
was  intrinsically  "  un-Catholic  "  or  "  heretical." 
It  is  substantially  identical  with  the  constitution 
which  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland 
adopted  for  itself  in  1870.  This  Irish  consti- 
tution, which  contrasts  sharply,  in  respect  of  con- 
formity to  Catholic  precedent,  with  the  Scottish 
constitution  described  above  (in  Section  XI), 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  followed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  most  of  the  Colonial  Churches  in  com- 
munion with  Canterbury,  and  some  would  appar- 
ently follow  it  now  in  shaping  a  working  constitution 
for  the  Mother  Church  of  England.  Without, 
however,  wishing  to  imply  any  disrespect  towards 
the  Colonial  Churches  of  our  Communion,  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  local  precedents  afforded  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christendom  within  the  last  hundred  years 
have  any  weight  as  against  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  undivided  Church.  If  the  Bishops  of  Colonial 
Churches  choose  to  waive  a  certain  amount  of  their 
inherent  authority,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  a 
certain  amount  of  "  democratic  "  control,  that  is 
their  affair,  and  it  is  not  for  us  dwellers  in  England 
to  criticize  them.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  open  to 
us  to  express  our  earnest  wish  that,  in  the  develop- 
mental modern  governmental  machinery  for  our 
own  English  Church,  Catholic  precedent  shall  be 
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strictly,  and  not  loosely,  followed,  and  that  the 
Scottish  rather  than  the  Irish  precedent  shall  be 
taken  as  our  model. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  if  the  Committee's 
scheme  were  to  be  interpreted  or  construed  upon 
the  lines  suggested  by  them  in  chapter  V  of  the 
Report,  it  would  be  better  for  Catholics  to  meet 
it  with  uncompromising  opposition  now,  in  order 
that  it  might  in  the  future  be  replaced  by  some 
scheme  more  in  accordance  with  the  inherent 
principles  of  the  Church.  We  must  say  in  fairness, 
however,  that  (whilst  no  doubt  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  scheme  would  probably  maintain 
that  the  Church  had  no  inherent  principles  of 
Government,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  human 
organization,  of  a  voluntary  nature,  which  man  can 
alter  and  tinker  with  at  his  pleasure)  there  are  others, 
including  one  or  two  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  who  would  maintain  that 
the  scheme,  construed  together  with  the  corolla- 
ries noted  above,  was  amply  in  accordance  with 
"  Catholic  principles."  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  to  examine  their  contentions  in  detail,  which 
has  been  done  in  the  other  Essays  included  in  this 
volume,  but  we  may  briefly  expose  the  logic  of  the 
matter  as  follows  : — 

The  objections  which  we  entertain  to  the  scheme, 
plus  the  corollaries  (or,  in  other  words,  to  the  scheme 
as  construed  in  Chapter  V  of  the  Report)  may  be 
summarized  thus  : — 

(1)  "  The  Council,"  or  "  the  Conference  "  (as  we 
prefer  to  call  it),  is  to  absorb  into  itself  all  teaching 
and  governing  power  in  the  Church,  and  the  Convoca- 
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tions  are  to  undergo  a  process  of  painless  extinction. 

(2)  The  Conference  is  thus  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  Plenary  National  Council  of  the  Ecclesia 
Anglicana. 

(3)  The  representatives  of  the  laity  will  be 
treated  as  being  constituent  members  of  this  Council ; 
and  although  doctrinal  propositions,  according  to 
the  scheme,  can  only  be  initiated  in  the  House  of 
Bishops,  the  laymen  will  have  the  right  to  veto  any 
doctrinal  pronouncement  of  the  Bishops.  This 
means,  that  any  dogmatic  declaration  put  forward 
by  the  Hierarchy  will  require  to  be  countersigned 
by,  and  to  receive  the  authority  of,  the  lay  repre- 
sentatives before  being  promulgated  to  the  Church  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  rights  of  veto  and  of 
counter-signature  conferred  upon  laymen  practic- 
ally invest  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  precisely 
that  "  Ministry  of  the  Word  "  which,  on  Catholic 
principles,  belongs,  like  the  "  Ministry  of  the 
Sacraments,"  to  the  Clergy  only. 

Now  those  who  think  with  the  Committee  would, 
I  gather,  maintain  that  the  laity  have  an  inherent 
right  to  exercise,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  "  Ministry 
of  the  Word."  It  is  urged  that  the  distinction 
between  the  Ecclesia  docens  and  the  Ecclesia  discens 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  even  in  the  Undivided 
Church  from,  say,  the  fourth  century  onwards, 
and  that  in  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  Church, 
doctrinal  questions  were  decided  "  democratically  " 
by  assemblies  of  which  laymen  were  constituent 
members.  I  can  only  say  that,  as  I  read  Church 
history,  this  theory  of  a  primitive  "  democratic  " 
Church  is  as  little  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  the 
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theory  of  a  primitive  papal  and  ultramontane 
Church.  The  classical  presentation  of  the  "  de- 
mocratic "  theory  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  found  in  the 
well-known  Essay  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  B.  Rackham, 
of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  "On  the 
position  of  the  laity  in  the  Primitive  Church," 
published  in  a  volume  of  Essays  edited  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  year  1898  and  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1915. 
The  methods  and  conclusions  of  this  Essay  have 
been  ably  criticized  in  the  present  volume  by  Mr. 
Bayfield  Roberts,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  he  says  ;  though  I  cannot  refrain  from  observ- 
ing, on  my  own  account,  that,  with  all  due  respect 
to  Father  Rackham 's  great  learning  and  mental 
powers,  I  must  needs  think  that  he  has  uncon- 
sciously fallen  into  a  kind  of  circular  argument. 
He  assumes  that  the  Primitive  Church  must  have 
been  "  democratic,"  and,  when  asked  to  produce 
proof  of  this  thesis,  points  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
literary  remains  of  early  Christian  History  as  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  absence  of  such  proof : 
a  procedure  with  which  students  of  Theology  are 
familiar  in  the  case  of  German  commentators  on 
the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  Ecclesia  discens  has  a  real  function  in 
helping  the  Ecclesia  docens  to  teach  correctly.  All 
the  baptized  people  of  God,  whether  Bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  or  lay-folk,  are,  in  their  measure, 
depositories  of  the  Apostolic  tradition  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  will  always,  if  they 
are  wise,  consult  the  representatives  of  the  laity 
before    issuing    any    doctrinal    pronouncement,    in 
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order  that  the  Ecclesia  discens  may  be  able  to  bear 
witness  as  to  what  it  has  always  been  taught.  This 
right  of  the  laity  to  be  consulted  in  doctrinal  ques- 
tions has  been  fully  and  unequivocally  admitted 
in  the  foregoing  sections,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
correspond  with  the  view  of  their  position  underlying 
St.  Cyprian's  much-quoted  remark  to  the  effect  that 
"  he  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  most  eminent 
clergy  and  the  most  holy  and  honourable  people." 
But  the  power  of  vetoing  a  doctrinal  pronouncement 
of  the  Bishops,  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  members  of  the  Lay  House,  seems  to  me  to 
traverse  the  fundamental  Catholic  principle  that 
the  "  Ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments " 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles. 
To  invest  the  members  of  a  Lay  House  with  this 
right  would  be  tantamount  to  making  them,  for 
certain  purposes,  Bishops.  We  are  convinced  that 
it  is  not  within  the  power  even  of  the  Bishops  to 
confer  one  of  their  most  important  attributes  upon 
men  who  have  not  received  Episcopal  or  Presby- 
teral  Orders,  and  that  no  authority  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding can  be  discovered  anywhere  in  the  life  of 
the  Universal  Church  for  the  first  thousand  years  of 
its  existence. 


XV 

The  second  "  corollary  "  of  the  scheme,  which 
has  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Parochial  "  Coun- 
cils "  or  "  Conferences/'  need  not  detain  us  long. 
So  far  as  the  substantive  recommendations  of  the 
Archbishops'  Committee  are  concerned,  the  func- 
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tions  of  these  bodies  are  purely  electoral :  they 
only  assemble  in  order  to  elect  representatives  to 
the  "  Ruridecanal  Conference."  To  this  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  on  grounds  of  "  Catholic 
principle."  As  we  have  observed  before,  how- 
ever, the  members  of  the  Committee  desire  to 
see  these  Parochial  Councils  invested  with  (what 
would  in  practice  be)  very  considerable  powers  of 
control  over  the  pastoral  and  liturgical  functions 
of  the  parish  priest,  as  well  as  over  the  finance  of  the 
parish. 

The  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
this  second  corollary  are  of  a  practical,  rather  than 
of  a  theological,  nature.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  fascinating  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Augustus 
Jessopp  will  remember  how  the  mediaeval  parish 
church,  together  with  its  total  contents  of  furniture, 
ornaments,  relics,  vestments,  plate,  bells,  and 
books,  was  considered  as  being  the  property,  not  of 
the  individual  parish  priest,  but  of  the  whole 
parish.  In  those  delightful  visions  of  the  Church 
life  lived  by  our  English  Catholic  ancestors,  which 
he  has  conjured  up  for  us  out  of  the  dusty  tomb 
of  Churchwardens'  accounts,  we  see,  not  the  parson 
or  vicar,  but  the  parish  meeting,  decreeing  that 
the  Rood  shall  be  re-painted,  the  monstrance  re- 
gilded,  or  the  second-best  violet  cope  re-lined.  The 
mediaeval  parish  was,  subject  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  remoter  over- 
lordship  of  the  Pope,  a  real  "  democracy."  This 
state  of  things  is,  no  doubt,  what  many  members 
of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  would  like  to  re- 
produce.    They  seem,  however,  to  have  forgotten 
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one  all-important  fact.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a 
"  democratic "  system  of  parochial  government 
worked  fairly  smoothly,  and  did  not  interfere  with 
the  spiritual  responsibilities  and  functions,  or  with 
the  peace  of  mind,  of  parish  priests,  simply  because 
all  the  faithful  were  of  one  heart  and  mind  in  regard 
to  matters  of  Faith.  It  is  roughly  true  to  say 
that  there  were  no  parties  or  schools  of  thought, 
no  differences  of  opinion  and  no  friction  with  re- 
gard to  doctrine  or  ceremonial.  No  doubt  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  parishes  now  where  this 
doctrinal  homogeneity  exists,  and  where  it  might 
be  possible  to  endow  the  Parochial  "  Council " 
or  "  Conference "  with  fairly  extensive  powers 
without  opening  the  door  to  unending  quarrels 
and  contentions.  Where  the  electoral  roll  would 
include  the  names  solely  of  the  "  faithful  laity," 
none  of  these  unpleasant  possibilities  need  be 
apprehended.  Unfortunately,  however,  many 
parishes  contain  representatives,  not  merely  of  the 
"  faithful  laity,"  but  also  of  what  I  may  venture 
to  call  the  "  cantankerous  laity  "  :  who  neither 
know  the  Faith  of  the  Church  nor  are  willing  to  be 
instructed  in  it,  who  would  never  dream  of  observ- 
ing the  fast-days  appointed  by  the  Prayer.  Book, 
and  would  in  fact  acknowledge  no  authority  in 
rubrics  or  canons  which  conflicted  with  their  own 
prejudices  :  who  object  to  any  and  every  proposed 
change  merely  because  it  is  a  change,  regardless  of 
its  merits  or  demerits  ;  who  seem  to  have  substi- 
tuted for  the  bear-baiting,  in  which  our  Georgian 
ancestors  delighted,  the  less  expensive  and  less 
dangerous  amusement  of  vicar-baiting.     Even  the 
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present  "  Parish  Councils,"  constituted  as  they 
are  on  a  voluntary  basis,  afford  the  lay  Diotrephes 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his 
unamiable  qualities.  I  do  not  speak  without  per- 
sonal knowledge  in  this  matter.  Even  as  it  is,  there 
are  many  mild  and  unaggressive  incumbents  who 
live  in  daily  terror  of  truculent  "  Church  Councils  "  ; 
and  if  this  system  is  to  be  imposed  by  law  upon  all 
parishes  without  exception,  whether  ready  for  it  or 
not,  thousands  of  parish  priests  will  have  to  say 
good-bye  to  all  peace  of  mind. 

XVI 

To  sum  up.  The  scheme,  as  it  stands,  seems  to 
need  one  amendment,  and  one  only,  in  order  to  make 
it  unexceptionable  from  the  "  Catholic  "  point  of 
view,  and  that  is  the  insertion  of  the  proviso, 
which  we  suggested,  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
existing  Provincial  Synods  and  of  the  Synods  of 
any  other  Provinces  which  may  at  any  future  time  be 
constituted.  This,  as  we  have  said,  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  Scottish 
and  Catholic,  as  opposed  to  the  Irish  and  protest- 
antizing, precedent.  The  two  "  corollaries,"  in- 
deed, which  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
would  like  to  attach  to  it,  are  totally  unacceptable  : 
and  insistence  on  them  would  necessarily  convert 
"  Catholics "  into  determined  opponents  of  the 
whole  proposal.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  realize  that  their 
only  chance  of  getting  Parliament  to  listen  to  them 
lies  in  being  able  to  approach  it  with  a  united  Church 
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behind  them,  and  that  they  will  not,  for  the  sake  of 
an  unproved  and  unprovable  theory  of  a  supposed 
primitive  "  democratic  "  Church,  run  the  risk  of 
compelling  Catholic-minded  Churchmen  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  opposition.  The 
scheme  will  in  any  case  have  many  storms  to  meet, 
and  many  waves  to  breast,  before  it  attains  to  the 
haven  of  the  Statute  Book  :  its  pilots  will  be  well- 
advised,  if  they  forbear  to  overload  it  with  the 
weight  of  the  Irish  precedent.  Catholics  desire 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  be  able  to  support 
the  scheme  whole-heartedly ;  it  rests  with  its 
promoters  to  say  whether  that  desire  is  to  be 
fulfilled. 


Appendix 

EXPOSITORS  ON  THE  COUNCIL  OF  JERUSALEM 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  infer- 
ences which  have  been  drawn  from  the  incident  of  the 
Apostolic  Council  recorded  in  Acts  xv. 

Richard  Hooker  held  that  the  making  ecclesiastical 
laws  was  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  but  he  did  not 
consider  that  his  opinion  could  be  inferred  from  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  Hooker  held  that  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  was  no  precedent  for  any  later  Church 
assemblies.  In  his  opinion  it  possessed  an  authority 
such  as  no  other  Council  had  the  right  to  claim.1 

Bishop  Bilson. 

"  The  Apostles  wanted  neither  authority  nor  suffi- 
ciency to  determine  the  matter.  How  many  doubts 
doth  Paul  himself  resolve  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Corin- 
thians, to  others,  without  a  Council !  This  very  ques- 
tion, when  after  this  meeting  it  troubled  the  church 
of  Galatia,  did  Paul  allege  the  Apostles'  letters  unto 
them,  or  the  division  made  at  Jerusalem  ?  No  ;  he 
resteth  on  his  own  apostleship  .  .  .  (Gal.  v.  2-4). 
The  Council  at  Jerusalem  decreed  it  was  not  needful  for 
the  Gentiles  to  be  circumcized  before  they  could  be 
saved.  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  them 
not  to  lay  that  burden  on  their  necks.     But  Paul  goeth 

1  Bk.  VIII,  ch.  vi.  7,  p.  403. 
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a  degree  further,  and  telleth  them  that  they  are  '  cut 
off  from  Christ,'  and  '  fallen  from  grace,'  if  they  seek  or 
admit  circumcision.  He  is  so  far  from  standing  on  the 
credit  of  that  assembly,  that  he  utterly  denieth  they 
added  anything  to  him  ;  and  avoucheth  he  withstood 
and  reproved  Peter  to  his  face  for  the  same  cause  at 
Antioch.  Yea,  in  that  Council,  who  decided  the  con- 
troversy but  Peter  and  James  ?  Yet  because  it  touched 
the  whole  church  of  Jewry,  and  for  that  many  of  the 
elders  then  present  were  after  to  preach  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  to  live  amongst  them  and  with  them,  the 
Apostles,  no  doubt  directed  by  God's  Spirit,  brought 
the  matter  to  be  fully  discussed  in  the  open  teaching 
of  the  whole  Church,  thereby  to  satisfy  and  quiet  the 
consciences  of  those  Jews  that  were  zealous  of  the  law 
though  they  believed  ;  and  wholly  to  quench,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  heart-burning  and  detestation  the  believing 
Jews  had  of  the  Gentiles,"  etc.1 

[It  was  argued  in  behalf  of  the  presence  of  laity  in 
Councils  that  "  In  the  Apostles'  Council  were  not  only 
the  presbyters,  but  all  the  brethren  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  letters  of  resolution  were  written 
in  all  their  names  :  and  now  you  disdain  that  any  lay- 
men should  be  present  at  your  provincial  synods  and 
councils,  which  you  see  the  Apostles  did  not  refuse." 
To  this  objection  Bishop  Bilson  replied  :] 
"  To  be  present  at  synods  is  one  thing  :  to  deliberate 
and  determine  in  synod  is  another.  If  you  think  that 
either  presbyters  or  brethren  were  admitted  to  the 
Apostles'  Council  to  help  and  aid  the  Apostles  in  their 
debating  or  deciding  the  matter  there  questioned,  you 
be  much  deceived.  The  Apostles  singled,  were  suffi- 
cient to  decide  a  greater  doubt  than  that  was  ;  much 
more  then  the  whole  assembly  of  the  Apostles  able  to 

1  Bilson,  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ' s  Church,  pp.  145,  146. 
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search  out  the  truth  thereof  without  their  assistance. 
The  reason  why  all  the  Church  was  admitted  to  be 
present,  and  to  join  with  one  accord  in  sending  those 
letters,  I  noted  before.  Not  only  the  gainsayers,  but 
the  whole  Church  were  to  be  resolved  in  a  case  that 
touched  them  all.  Otherwise  as  well  the  people  as  the 
teachers  of  the  Jews  would  still  have  abhorred  the 
Gentiles,  though  believers,  as  profane  persons,  until 
they  had  been  circumcized,  which  was  the  highway  to 
evacuate  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  to  frustrate  His  grace. 
And  therefore  not  for  deliberation,  or  for  determination, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  of  contradictors,  and  instruction 
of  the  rest  was  the  whole  Church  assembled,  and  upon 
the  full  hearing  and  concluding  of  the  question  by  the 
Apostles,  the  rest  joining  with  them  acknowledged  by 
their  letters  and  messengers  that  it  pleased  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Gentiles  should  not  be  troubled  with  cir- 
cumcision nor  the  observation  of  Moses'  law  ;  but  that 
the  partition  wall  betwixt  them  was  broken  down  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  they  which  were  '  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers  from  the 
covenant  of  promise,'  were  now  '  citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  faith,  without  the 
legal  observances  of  Moses'  law. 

"St.  Luke  himself  witnesseth  that  to  discuss  the  matter 
the  Apostles  and  elders  assembled  together,  and  after 
great  disputation  on  either  side,  Peter  and  James  con- 
cluded the  cause,  whereto  the  rest  consented."  * 

Archbishop  Potter,  1707. 

The  following  account  of  the  Apostolic  Council  was 
written  by  Dr.  Potter  when  Chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Tenison.  Dr.  Potter  afterwards  himself  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1  Bp.  Bilson,  Perpetual  Government,  pp.  502,  503. 
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"It  is  said,  that  in  the  Apostolical  Council  held  at 
Jerusalem  about  the  great  question  whether  the  con- 
verts from  heathenism  were  obliged  to  observe  the  law 
of  Moses,  not  only  the  Apostles  and  elders,  but  the  whole 
Church,  that  is,  as  many  of  the  rest  as  would  come,  were 
present,  and  assented  to  the  decree,  which  is  enacted 
in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  elders  and  brethren.  But 
then  it  is  manifest  on  the  other  side,  that  though  the 
people  were  allowed  to  be  present,  yet  the  Apostles  and 
elders  are  described  as  principals  in  this  whole  affair. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  not  to  the 
people,  but  '  unto  the  Apostles  and  elders  about  this 
question.'  Then  it  is  said,  '  the  Apostles  and  elders 
came  together  for  to  consider  '  it,  without  any  mention 
of  the  people,  though  they  also  were  present.  After- 
wards the  decree  is  said  to  be '  ordained  of  the  Apostles 
and  elders. '  And  if  we  leave  out  the  conj unctive  particle 
(tea))  in  the  epistle  wherein  the  decree  is  contained,  it 
will  run  in  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and  elders-brethren, 
that  is  Christian  elders,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
and  other  elders  and  rulers.  This  is  a  usual  way  of 
speaking  in  the  Scriptures  :  for  thus  we  often  find  in 
conjunction  men-brethren  spoken  to  Christians  in 
opposition  to  Jews,  or  to  Jews  in  opposition  to  heathens. 
And  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  wife-sister  (dSeXc^rjv  yvval/ca) . 
'  Have  we  not  power,'  says  he,  '  to  lead  about  a  wife- 
sister  ?  '  that  is  a  Christian  wife.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  uncommonness  of  the  phrase  of  elders-brethren 
might  occasion  some  unskilful  transcriber  to  insert 
the  particle  and  between  them,  to  make  the  sense,  as 
he  might  think,  more  clear  or  perfect ;  and  having  once 
crept  into  the  text,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  it 
should  afterwards  be  recommended  by  the  seeming 
easiness  of  the  expression  to  most  of  the  transcribers 
who  followed.  But  it  was  not  there  in  the  time  of 
Irenseus,  nor  when  the  old  Latin  version   was  made  : 
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and  it  is  omitted  in  the  Alexandrian  and  other  manu- 
scripts of  good  authority.  And  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  not  originally  in  the  text,  because  this  very 
decree  is  said  in  the  next  chapter  to  be  ordained  by 
the  Apostles  and  elders,  without  any  mention  of  brethren, 
as  was  before  said.  If  this  correction  be  allowed,  then 
here  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  the  laity  had  no  author- 
ity in  councils,  though  they  were  present.  However, 
from  what  was  before  said,  it  appears  they  gave  no 
authority  to  the  decrees  of  this  apostolic  Council,  but 
only  were  present  to  witness  what  was  done,  and  that 
things  might  be  carried  with  more  general  approbation 
than  they  would  have  been  in  those  early  times  before 
the  government  of  the  Church  was  fully  settled,  if  the 
people  had  been  excluded."  L 

Brett,  1710. 

"As  to  the  Apostolical  Synod,  it  is  as  evident  that 
the  Presbyters  made  an  authoritative  part  of  it  as  it  is 
that  the  Apostles  themselves  did  so.  For  the  words 
are,  the  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together  for  to  con- 
sider of  this  matter.  It  is  true,  the  Brethren  also  or 
the  laity  were  present  in  the  Synod,  and  gave  their 
approbation  to  its  Decrees,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  called  thither  to  consult  or  consider  of  the 
matter,  which  the  text  says  as  well  the  Elders  as  the 
Apostles  met  to  do,  but  they  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  Debate,  that  by  seeing  and  hearing  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Synodical  Resolutions  were  passed, 
they  might  be  satisfied  with  the  justness  of  them  and 
more  readily  receive  them."2 

Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin,  1873. 

"  The  Synod  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  an  open 

1  A  Discourse  on  Church  Government,  pp.  222-224. 

a  Th.  Brett,  Account  of  Church  Government,  1710,  p.  325. 
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Synod.  Certainly  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  on  their 
arrival  at  Jerusalem,  were  received  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Apostles  and  elders.  Then  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy.  '  The  Apostles  and  elders  came  together 
for  to  consider  of  this  matter.'  The  result  of  this  was 
a  further  assembly.  For  '  Peter  rose  up  and  said  unto 
them,  men  and  brethren  '  implying  that  all  the  faithful 
were  there  ;  an  inference  confirmed  by  verse  12,  where 
it  is  said,  '  All  the  multitude  kept  silence.'  The  act 
of  the  Council  is  that  of  the  whole  body  :  '  It  pleased 
the  Apostles  and  elders  of  the  whole  Church,'  modified 
afterwards  by  the  preamble  of  the  Synodical  letter,  '  the 
Apostles  and  elders,  brethren  (for  such  is  the  reading 
of  the  best  manuscripts) — greeting,'  and  by  the  further 
expression,  '  it  seemed  to  us  being  assembled  with  one 
accord  ;  '  so  that  a  consideration  of  all  the  expressions 
leads  one  to  the  conviction  that  while  the  Apostles 
acted  in  the  exercise  of  their  inspired  and  plenary  power 
they  carried  with  them  the  consent  of  the  Christian 
people.  The  consent  of  the  Christian  people  !  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  measure  of  the  influence  of  the 
laity  in  the  primitive  Church."  x 

The  Rev.  J.  Dick  (Presbyterian),  1822. 

The  Rev.  J.  Dick,  Minister  of  Grey  Friars  Chapel, 
Glasgow,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Acts,  1822,  explains 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  in 
sending  messengers  to  Jerusalem.  "  Let  it  be  observed 
that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
or  the  brethren  at  large.  Accordingly  they  take  no 
part  in  the  discussion  ;  and  we  shall  see  afterwards 
that  from  them  the  decree  derives  no  portion  of  its 
authority."  2 

"  The  Apostles  and  elders  consulted  on  equal  terms, 

1  Charge  to  the  Synod  of  Brechin,   1873,  pp.  28-29. 
8  P.  284. 
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and  the  decree  was  the  result  of  their  united  delibera- 
tions." ] 

"  It  appears  from  the  following  verses  that  there 
were  other  persons  present  besides  the  Apostles  and 
elders  and  the  commissioners  from  Antioch,  who  are 
called  '  the  multitude  '  and  '  the  whole  Church.'  No- 
thing however  can  be  plainer  than  that  they  were  present 
to  hear,  not  to  deliberate  and  judge  ;  for,  besides  that 
the  reference  was  not  made  to  them,  Luke  expressly 
affirms  that  none  came  together  to  consider  this  matter 
but  '  the  Apostles  and  elders.' i 

"  When  the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together  to 
consider  this  matter,  there  was  much  disputing  ;  not, 
we  may  presume,  among  the  Apostles  themselves,  but 
among  the  other  members  of  the  Council.  .  .  ."  3 

"It  is  observable  that  the  brethren  are  mentioned 
in  the  superscription  of  the  letter  ;  and  that  the  whole 
Church  or  assembly  concurred  in  the  mission  of  Judas 
and  Silas.  From  these  facts  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  decree  was  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
brethren,  as  well  as  by  the  Apostles  and  elders ;  and 
therefore  that  to  exclude  the  brethren  from  all  concern 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  is  a  violation  of  their 
original  and  inalienable  privileges.  But  let  us  not 
judge  according  to  appearances.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  reference  of  the  controversy  was  not  made  to 
the  Church  but  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  ;  that  the 
Apostles  and  elders  alone  came  together  to  consider  it ; 
that  we  do  not  find  a  single  member  of  the  Church  ris- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  that  the  sentence  is  called  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  decree  that  was  ordained  of  the  Apostles 
and  elders,  without  any  member  of  the  Church,  or 
rather  to  the  express  exclusion  of  the  brethren."  4 

1  P.  286.  -  P.  288.  a  P.  288.  *  P.  297. 
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[It  should  be  noted  that  the  writer's  perplexity  arose 
from  assuming  the  Authorized  Version  to  be  correct.] 

The  Rev.  Donald  Macleod  (Presbyterian),  1903. 

"  The  Council  properly  so  called  consisted  only  of 
the  Apostles  and  presbyters,  while  the  whole  ecclesia  is 
represented  as  approving  ;  yet  the  people  are  distin- 
guished from  those  who  constituted  the  deliberative 
Council,  and  the  decree  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Apostles  and  elder  brethren  :  i.e.  the  presbyters,  only."  * 

Dean  Plumptre  in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage 
draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  "as  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  by  the  daughter  Church  of 
Antioch."  2 

"  The  meeting  rightly  takes  its  place  as  the  first  in  the 
long  series  of  councils  and  synods  which  mark  the 
course  of  the  Church's  history.  .  .  .  Presbyters  had 
an  equal  voice  with  the  Apostles,  whose  position  was 
analogous  to  that  of  the  later  Bishops.  Those  whom 
we  call  the  laity  were  present  at  the  deliberations, 
and  though  we  have  no  absolute  proof  that  they  took 
part  in  them,  gave  their  vote."  3 

Charles  Wordsworth  (afterwards  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews),  1852. 
"  I  may  observe  that  the  very  phrase  which  is  appealed 
to  in  favour  of  lay  suffrage  on  that  occasion  [Acts  xv.] 
is  to  my  mind  conclusive  on  the  other  side  ;  I  mean 
the  words  '  with  the  whole  Church.'  Granting,  what 
is  by  no  means  clear,  that  these  words  refer  to  what 
actually  took  place  at*the  Council ;  for  the  decree  was 
one  thing,  and  the  determination  to  send  to  Antioch 
another  :    granting  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that  all 

1  Donald  Macleod,  The  Ministry  and  Sacraments  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Baird  Lecture,   1903,  p.  88. 

2  In  Bp.  Ellicott's  Commentary,  p.  94.  P.  95. 
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the  lay  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  could  not 
have  been  present,  either  actually,  or  by  representation 
(for  as  Bishop  Sage  has  observed,  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  representative  system  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church),  so  that  the  words,  if  taken  literally, 
prove  too  much  ;  they  can  only  therefore  be  under- 
stood not  of  an  express  vote  but  of  a  general  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  laity,  which  it  was  not  com- 
petent for  them,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  those 
who  had  the  rule  over  them,  to  withhold."  1 

Neander. 

"  According  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  it 
would  be,  '  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters,  Christian 
Brethren,'  they  write  as  brethren  to  brethren.  This 
reading  is  strongly  supported.  We  can  hardly  deduce 
its  origin  from  hierarchical  influences,  which  would 
have  excluded  the  Church  from  such  consultations  and 
decisions  ;  its  antiquity  is  too  great,  for  we  find  it  in 
Irenaeus  iii.  12-14.  It  is  also  equally  against  the  hier- 
archical spirit  for  the  Apostles  and  presbyters  to  write 
to  the  brethren  as  brethren.  And  it  may  easily  be 
explained  how  it  happened  that  since,  from  the  intro- 
ductory words  of  Luke,  they  expected  an  epistle  from 
the  whole  Church,  it  seemed  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  brethren  from  the  Apostles  and  presbyters,  and 
hence  probably  the  words  koX  01  were  inserted."  2 

Denton,  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  1876. 

"  It  pleased  the  Apostles  and  elders,  that  is,  it  seemed 
fit  to  the  Council,  whose  action  carried  with  it  the  assent 
of  the  whole  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to  send  two  men  .  .  . 
to  bear  their  written  decree."  3 

1  C.  Wordsworth,  Lay  Membership  in  Church  Synods,  1852, 
p.  21. 

-  History  of  the  Planting  of  Christianity,  transl.  1859,  p.  123. 

3   P-  73. 
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Wayland  Joyce,  1880. 

"  The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  details  the  normal  exemplar  for 
succeeding  Church  Synods.  That  Council  consisted  of 
'  Apostles  and  elders/  and  of  them  only  ;  as  our  Con- 
vocations consist  of  Bishops  and  presbyters,  and  of 
them  only.  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  the  records  of  sacred  history  are 
unanswerably  plain.  For  deciding  the  matters  under 
discussion,  application  was  made  to  the  Apostles  and 
elders,  and  to  them  only.  For  the  brethren  at  Antioch 
'  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  certain  other 
of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Apostles 
and  elders  about  this  question.'  '  The  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter,' 
and  they  only.  The  judgment  given  by  the  Council  is 
afterwards  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  as  that  of  the 
Apostles  and  elders,  and  of  them  only  ;  for  when  St. 
Paul  proceeded  on  his  second  journey  in  company  with 
Silas  and  Timotheus,  as  they  passed  through  the  cities, 
'  they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were 
ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  which  were  at 
Jerusalem.' 

' '  I  fully  admit  that '  the  whole  Church '  at  Jerusalem, 
including  the  laity,  joined  with  the  Apostles  and  elders 
in  sending  messengers  to  Antioch,  bearing  with  them 
the  decrees  of  the  Council.  But  that  was  an  act  which 
would  well  become  lay  brethren  in  every  age,  and  no 
way  touches  the  question  of  co-ordinate  deliberation 
and  discussion.  It  would,  moreover,  appear  from  our 
Authorized  translation,  that  the  lay  brethren  joined  in 
signing  the  exegetical  letter  dispatched  from  the  Coun- 
cil to  Antioch.  But  if  it  were  so,  this  act  would  again 
in  no  way  touch  the  question  of  co-ordinate  deliberation 
and  discussion.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  trans- 
lation here  does  not  follow  the  five  best  MSS.,  viz.  Cod.^ 
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Alexandrinus,Vaticanus,  Ephraim  Syri,  Bezse,  Sinaiticus. 
Nor  is  it  warranted  by  the  Vulgate  ;  nor  by  the  Armen- 
ian Version  ;  nor  by  Irenseus  iii.  14  ;  nor  by  Origen,  Conf. 
Cels.,  p.  391.  These  confine  the  subscription  of  the 
exegetical  letter  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  only. 
What  I  maintain  is  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas 
were  sent  to  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  to  them  only ; 
that  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  they  only,  came 
together  for  deliberation  and  discussion ;  that  the 
exegetical  letter  of  the  Council,  according  to  the  most 
accredited  MSS.,  was  signed  by  the  Apostles  and  elders, 
and  by  them  only,  and  that  the  determination  arrived  at 
is  mentioned  afterwards  in  Holy  Writ,  as  that  of  the 
Apostles  and  elders,  and  of  them  only. 

"  You  are  aware  of  course  that  in  some  quarters  the 
example  of  this  Council  has  been  invoked  in  defence  of 
the  admission  of  laymen  as  constituent  members  of 
Synods.  But  this  has  been  done  by  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  sacred  records  with  due  care."  1 

Much  of  the  modern  critical  German  interpretation 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  is  vitiated  by  disbelief  in  its 
historic  character.2  When  Weinel  says  that  "  this 
famous  fifteenth  chapter  shows  more  clearly  than  any- 
where else  the  influence  of  a  later  Catholic  revision  "  3 
he  appears  to  find  in  the  Record  as  it  stands  principles 
which  he  is  unable  to  reconcile  with  Protestant  theories. 

Other  writers  are  more  interested  in  the  differences 
between  Acts  xv.  and  Galatians  ii.  than  in  the  eccle- 
siastical bearing  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.4 

The  entire  interpretation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  very  greatly  confused  by  the 
mistaken  reading  of  the  text  of  the  superscription  to  the 
Council's    Letter    and    Decree.     Numerous    expositors 

1  Wayland  Joyce,  Letter  to  Sir  Alwyn  Compton,  1880,  pp.  6-8. 

3  I.e.  Pfleiderer.  8  Weinel,  St.  Paul,  p.  225. 

4  Such  as  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  At>e,  and  McGiffert. 
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have  assumed  that  the  Authorized  Version  was  correct ; 
that  the  Decree  was  issued  by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the 
clergy  ;  and  have  accordingly  drawn  conclusions  as 
to  the  place  of  the  laity  in  Church  Councils  :  conclusions 
which  they  could  not  possibly  have  drawn  if  the  true 
text  of  the  passage  had  been  before  them. 

The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  passage 
shows  repeatedly  that  expositors  have  felt  that  the 
introduction  of  the  authority  of  the  laity  into  the  Decree 
was  difficult  to  reconcile  either  with  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  the  incident  or  with  the  express  terms  in 
which  the  Decree  is  afterwards  mentioned. 
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